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BOOK VII. 
CHAPTER III. 

RETRIBUTION. 


THE day of the trial had dawned at last. 
Sir Roy Kenyon sat in his private sitting- 
room with his untasted breakfast before 
him, marvelling that still no word had 
come from Adrian Lyle. 

There could be no farther postponement 
now. The line of defence must remain, 
and the stigma of indelible dishonour 
would be for ever on the life of this poor 
child, who, to all intents and purposes, 
was his nephew’s wife. 

Keenly and bitterly did he feel the 
humiliation. More bitterly than ever, 
since he had known what it was to miss 
the clear, simple counsel and the ready 
sympathy of a man whom he confessed he 
had never fully appreciated till this hour 
of suffering. 

Time passed on. His anxious eyes 
turned, ever and again, to the clock on 
the mantel-piece; his face looked worn 
and aged, as if by years of trouble; all 
its bright good-humour and genial glow 
were extinguished by this one feeling of 
suspense and dread. 

Ten o’clock was the hour fixed for the 
trial. It wanted a quarter to ten—and 
still no word or sign of Adrian Lyle. 


Five minutes — ten minutes — passed. 
Then Sir Roy nerved himself to face the 
ordeal before him. He rang for the man 
to remove the breakfast things. For the 
last time he asked that oft-repeated ques- 
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tion: “Is there no message, no letter, for 
me?” 

For the last time came the same mono- 
tonous answer: ‘‘ None, sir.” 


With a foreboding, for which he could } 
not account, Sir Roy left the hotel and 
took his way to the Court-house. The 
barrister who was to defend Gretchen 
procured him a place near himself. To 
him, as to the waiter, Sir Roy put the same 
anxious question, and with the same result. 
Adrian Lyle had not returned, and had 
not written. 

A faint stir in the crowded court. They 
were bringing in the prisoner. 

Sir Roy felt the blood rush to his brow, 
as he looked once again on that sad and 
lovely face—lifted with a child’s piteous 
bewilderment to the keen and pitiless 
scrutiny of those curious eyes. 

Yet there was something in it to-day, 
so it seemed to him, not altogether the 
same ; something—a struggle—an effort at 
recollection. He could not have described 
what it was; but the girl’s gesture, as she 
pushed back the loose, thick hair from her 
brow, sent a thrill of hope and yet of fear 
to his heart. Gradually the look in her 
eyes became steady and intense. She 
seemed to be listening to the barrister 
who was formally opening the case; but 
no comprehension of its details, as yet, | 
penetrated to the dull and clouded brain. 

Her extreme youth, and the beauty 
of the sad, young face, that was like a 
beaten-down snowdrop, insensibly moved 
all hearts. As incident after incident, 
fact after fact were linked together in the 
chain of evidence, there was less of horror 
than of pity in the eyes that turned to 
her. The instinctive feeling in all minds 
was “surely there is some error here; 
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those frail, white hands so helplessly 
clasped, could never have been guilty of 
such a crime.” 

The case having been stated, the first 
witness was called —the man who had 
seen her by the little mound which had 
proved to be her child’s grave. 

Then came the medical evidence. and 
that of the police. 

Gretchen’s counsel cross-examined both, 
but with little result in favour of the 
accused, 

He then commenced his defence, com- 
menting briefly and pithily on the weak- 
ness of the evidence, which had failed to 
prove that, in the first instance, the 
prisoner was the mother of the child; and 
in the next, that the child had not died 
from purely natural causes. He then 
called his first witness — the Reverend 
Adrian Lyle: 

Sir Roy started and glanced eagerly 
round ; then he drew a deep breath of relief 
as he saw Adrian approach and take his 
stand in the witness-box. He looked at 
the defending barrister, and saw that he 
was reading a paper just handed to him 
by the Clerk of the Court. 

The contents seemed to give him great 
satisfaction. He looked at Adrian Lyle, 
and nodded ; then referred to his notes, 
and proceeded to the business of examining 
the witness. 

This was the ordeal for which Sir Roy 
had steeled himself. It taxed all his self- 
command to sit there and listen to that 
grave, rich voice, telling so plainly and 
clearly the story of his nephew’s baseness, 
and yet he knew it was inevitable. The 
name was bound to come out, and Adrian 
Lyle was sworn to speak the truth on 
behalf of the poor, forsaken girl. 

His evidence created a great sensation in 
the Court. The fact of her leaving home 
in a condition to which he was obliged to 
assent was now firmly established ; the 
state of her mind at the time of her flight 
was plain enough to all that crowd of 
intent and wondering listeners, and Sir 
Roy’s head bent lower and lower in its 
agony of shame as he traced that miserable 
history, step by step from ‘its first impulse 
of innocent compassion, to selfish betrayal 
and unconscious crime. 

Adrian Lyle’s voice ceased. There 
was &@ momentary lull. Then the counsel 
for the defendant rose again and called a 
name, at which Sir Roy lifted his head in 
momentary surprise. He saw a dirty, 
feeble, old crone hobbling to her place, and 





he heard what no one else seemed to hear, 
a faint, low cry from the pale lips of the 
prisoner. Her eyes were fastened on that 
evil-looking face, with something of horror 


and fear in their fixed regard ; her hands, | 


before loosely linked, now clasped them- 
selves with trembling eagerness on the rail 
before her. 

Then across the hush and stillness of 
expectancy, came the low, harsh tones 
of the old woman’s voice giving the state- 
ment for which she was asked. She said: 
“My name is Phebe Wills, I live in 
Stony Hollow, four miles or so from the 
parish of Leawood. I remember the 
prisoner yonder. I found her in the wood 
below my cottage one morning early, about 
two weeks ago. I had gone to get wood, 
and she was sitting on the trunk of a tree 
all alone, and seemed to be very ill and not 
quite right-like in her head. I told her 
to come along wi’ me, and took her into 
the cottage. It’s a lonesome place, and no 
one ever comes by; and I knew ‘twas no 
use to leave her so. I did what I could, 
and all went right, though she seemed in 
mortal terror as to how some one would 
find her, and begged me to hide her and 
tell no one, and seeing she was a lady, and 
well dressed, and so young, and so pretty, 
I thought it a bit strange. But ‘twas 
naught to me so long as she was all right 
and the child. However, the next day, I 
saw it was ailing, and at sunset it died.” 

A visible sensation ran through the 
Court. Sir Roy felt a touch on his arn, 
and, looking up, found Adrian Lyle sitting 
beside him. His face was very white, his 
eyes haggard and burning, as if with sleep- 
less nights and anxious days. 

“Tt will be all right,” he whispered. 
“T found the one witness we needed, as I 
told you I should.” 

The woman resumed. 

‘‘T asked the mother what we was to do, 
and if she hadn’t better write to her friends; 
but she only cried dreadful and said that she 
had no one in the world to care for her, 
and that no one would know; and begged 
me to keep her secret; and to humour 
her I promised, for she seemed terrible 
feverish and excited. So I made her 
comfortable for the night, and wrapped the 
child in some of her own linen and laid it be- 
side her, for she would have it so; and then 
I made up the fire and sat down in my old 
chair, for she had the bed ; and I suppose I 
dropped off to sleep, for when I woke she 
was gone and the child too, and never 
word or clue as to who, or what, she might 
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be. Well, I thought as how she'd gone 
back to her friends—leastways I was sure 
that if I was wanted I’d be found, and so I 
was.” 

“ You say, on your oath, that the child 
died of natural causes, the day after its 
birth ¢” 

“Certain sure it did,” was the answer. 
“It was a weakly, puling thing, and not 
full-grown. I wonder it lived an hour,” 

‘Was the mother in a fit condition to 
leave your roof and journey all the distance 
to , where she was found ?” 

“She said she felt quite strong; but she 
was a bit fevered, I thought.” 

“And how comes it that, after circum- 
stances 80 suspicious, you never mentioned 
the matter to any of your neighbours, or 
made any enquiries as to what had become 
of the prisoner ?” 

“T’ve got no neighbours nearer than a 
matter of four or five mile, and I’m not fond 
of trudging to them when I’m that bad with 
rheumatics that I can scarce draw water, 
or pick up wood. The young woman was 
'| old enough to take care of herself. I was 
| a bit frightened when I found she’d gone 
|| so sudden-like ; but I could do naught, as 
|| I told the parson yonder when he found 

me.” 
|| Another witness yet—Old Peggy, from 

the Laurels. 

She deposed to the state of her mistress’s 
health and mind on the day when she had 
left her home. She said that the prisoner 
had evidently received some bad news 
i| brought the first thing in the morning 
by a “foreign gentleman,” who had upset 
her mistress terrible. Then Mr. Lyle had 
|| called, and she seemed to get quieter and 
better ; but all day she was crying and 

fretting, and would eat nothing. Towards 
| evening two strange ladies came, also 
|| foreign, and, after seeing them, her mistress 
| grew rapidly worse and had a succession 4 
|| of fainting fits. They put her to bed, and 
|| one of the ladies said that she would watch 
|| by her all night. However, in the morning 
|| her mistress was not in the house, and 
|| they never knew what had become of her. 
| One of the foreign ladies went away. 
She seemed to be a nun, or Sister of Mercy, 
or something of that sort. The other saw Mr. 
Lyle, and she and Mr. Lyle both said that 
they would find out where her mistress was. 
The foreign lady used to be away all day, 
and come back just to sleep. One morn- 
ing Mr. Lyle came very early, about six 
o'clock, and took her away with him, They 
had said nothing to witness of where they 





were going ; but she heard during the day 
that her mistress had been found, and was 
in prison. Didn’t believe it till she was 
subpeenaed as a witness; knew nothing 
of the foreign gentleman; had only seen 
him twice, and each time he had always 
upset her mistress; didn’t know his 
name; but could recognise him if she 
saw him.” 

Any more witnesses for the defence # 
Yes; one more, 

A whisper, a faint murmur, as the 
wigged heads of the barristers bend to- 
wards one another. Sir Roy’s face is 
hidden from sight ; his heart is full of sad 
and painful thoughts. 

“She will be saved,” he tells himself ; 
“but oh! the shame and horror of this 
wretched history ; when will that be for- 
gotten by all those who have heard it?” 

A name is called; but he never heeds 
it. Another witness! Why do they 
want another witness? He lifts his head ; 
he looks half wearily, half curiously at 
the tall, veiled figure standing in the 
box. 

Someone speaks to her; she lifts her 
veil. He sees a beautiful face, cold and 
white as a statue, proud as a queen; he 
sees the curved lips that touch the book she 
holds in her hand; and then, his own 
face blanched and grey, Sir Roy turns to 
Adrian Lyle, and lays one trembling hand 
upon his arm. 

“Who,” he cries, ina hoarse and terrible 
whisper, “is that ?” 

Adrian Lyle looks amazed at the grey 
face, the shaking lips. 

‘That lady?” he answered. 
Anna von Waldstein.” 

“ And why is she here?” 

‘* She is Gretchen’s mother.” 


“Tt is 


A stir in the court; a hoarse cry; the 
movement of many figures ; the sound of 
frightened voices. 

** Make way there ! 
fit.” 

The crowd parts and sways aside. There 
is silence profound as death. For surely 
something terrible as death itself has laid 
its icy hand upon the changed and awful 
face of Sir Roy, who, altered from all like- 
ness to himself, is borne out and away to 
the air and the sunlight, and the smile of 
the glad, blue sky, to all the mockery of 
life and nature, which breathes around 
and over the senseless form, on which the 
finger of Heaven has branded the one 
word, ‘ Retributior.” 


A gentleman in a 
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CHAPTER IV. “LOYAL TO YOUR FAITH.” 


Nicut has fallen—dark, still, and soft 

with starry splendour — night bringing 
joy, and rest, and peace of balmy slumber 
to some, yet filled with dread and haunted 
by dark shapes of sin, and sorrow, and 
bitter memories to others. 
» There are lights burning dimly in a sick 
room, and figures passing to and fro, but 
on the bed one figure lies motionless and 
unresponsive, the heavy, stertorous breath- 
ing its only sign of life. Money can do 
much, and money has secured the best 
advice, the best attendance; but money 
cannot give back speech to the silent lips, 
intelligence to the numbed brain, motion or 
power to the stricken limbs. 

In the full possession of life, strength, 
and energy, he had been struck down as a 
tree that the lightning tears. Powerless 
and speechless he lay there, each function 
of Nature arrested, thought, feeling, mind, 
all fled from that inert mass of speechless 
and reasonless flesh, a combination of 
physical forces of no more value than a 
stone by the wayside. 

Adrian Lyle sits by the bed of the para- 
lysed man, nor leaves it all that terrible 
night. It seems as if the accomplishment 
of onetask meant for him butthe commence- 
ment of another. For his energy and de- 
termination have saved Gretchen. She has 
beenacquitted ; she is no longer condemned 
to the horrors of that prison cel], but is 
safe under her mother’s care, and beneath 
the same roof that sheltered himself. 

The gladness of relief which had come to 
him, with the knowledge of that unani- 
mous verdict, was in itself strength and 
hope and rest, The long, terrible fear was 
over—over for ever. That thought was 
with him through the long night vigil by 
the side of this stricken man. Come what 
might, she was safe, and, if in Heaven’s good 
time that cloud should be lifted from the 
poor numbed brain, and reason once more 
shed its light over the lovely face—oh! 
then, he told himself, his reward would be 
complete ; he could thank Heaven, with all 
his heart, that he had been of even the 
smallest service in her need, no matter at 
what pain, at what cost to himself. 


The night waned, The chill and 
change of atmosphere bespoke the approach 
of dawn. Adrian Lyle rose and went 
softly to the window and raised the blind. 
As he touched it, a faint sound caused him 





to look round. The sick man was trying 
to raise himself in the bed. In a second 
he was beside him, and the nurse, starting 
from her chair, came to the other side, 
There was a change in the face. The eyes 
eager, wild, almost terrible, in their im- 
potent desire, seemed beseeching something, 
or some one, to come to his aid. Hoarse 
and unintelligible words fell from the dis- 
torted mouth. They could not, with the 


best will, comprehend what he meant, and || 


his efforts became agonising. 


“Perhaps he can write,” suggested the 


nurse. 
Adrian Lyle took a pencil and sheet of 
paper, and placed them before the sick 


man. The power of will was stronger |) 


than the inert fingers. He scrawled some- 


thing, and looked eagerly at Adrian Lyle, || 


He could make out : 

‘“‘ Gretchen 3?” 

‘“‘She is safe,” he answered. 
distress yourself ; she is quite safe.” 


Sir Roy leant back witb a deep-drawn |' 
sigh. Presently the restless eyes again || 
fixed themselves on the young clergyman’s || 


face. Again the paper and pencil were in 
requisition, This time the word “Alexis” 


appeared, and another that looked like || 


Send.” 
Adrian Lyle nodded. 


‘‘T sent a messenger to the Abbey last || 
“Your daughter will be || 


night,” he said. 
here in a few hours. 
her 3” 

“Yes,” 

“T will bring her to you as soon as she 
arrives.” 

Then they laid him back on the pillows, 
and the restless eyes closed ; the breathing 
grew quicker. 

Adrian Lyle looked at the nurse. 

“Ts it a good sign?” he asked. 
he recover ? ” 

The woman shook her head doubtfully. 


Do you wish to see 


‘“* He may,” she said, “ partially. There |, 
is certainly an improvement. Who is the || 


lady he expects ?” 
“ His daughter.” 


“Perhaps she may do him good. One | 
never can tell how these cases will end. If || 


it is only a slight stroke he may get back 
his speech, or partly the use of his limbs; 
but he'll never be the same man again, 
never.” 

And, with these words ringing in his 
ears, Adrian Lyle left the sick room to 
take the rest which he so sorely needed. He 
wondered in his heart what Alexis Kenyon 
would do or say in a place and scene 
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like this; wondered, too, whether any- 
thing so humanising as a tear had ever 
dimmed those cold, proud eyes. 

And, with that wonder still in his mind, 
he fell asleep from sheer exhaustion, and 
woke only at a summons from the nurse. 

“Miss Kenyon is here, and waiting to 
see you; for Sir Roy is asleep, and the 
doctor will not allow him to be disturbed.” 


Ten minutes after receiving that mes- 
sage Adrian Lyle entered Sir Roy’s private 
sitting-room. So much had his mind been 
absorbed of late, that it was not until he 
stood face to face with Alexis Kenyon that 
he remembered their last parting. Yet 
the sting of her insult no longer rankled in 
his mind; he felt so great a pity for the 
spoilt and capricious child of fortune de- 
prived of lover and father at one and the 
same moment. For something told him 
that Neale Kenyon would never be her 
husband now. 

She did not advance to meet him ; only 
stood there in the centre of the room ; the 
dark furs at her throat loosened and 
thrown back ; her face more like a delicate 
flower than ever, raised in questioning 
wonder and expectation. 

“What has happened ?” she asked, her 
voice uncertain and tremulous. ‘I came 
to see my father. I was told that you 
were with him. Is he ill ?” 

“Yes,” answered Adrian Lyle, gravely. 
“He is very ill. Otherwise we would not 
have troubled you to come here,” 

She turned very white. He saw her lips 
quiver. Then she sank down on a chair 
beside her. 

“ Will you tell me,” she said faintly, 
‘what is the matter ?” 

Then, very gently and delicately, Adrian 
Lyle narrated the circumstances of the 
seizure and the gravity of the case, which 
at its most favourable termination would 
only restore her father to her a wreck of 
the strong and hearty man she had last 
seen. 

She listened in perfect silence, the colour 
did not return to her face or lips. He 
almost feared she would faint. 

When he ceased speaking, she lifted her 
head and looked at him. There were 
great tears in her eyes ; she shivered, as if 
with cold. 

“You have done all this for him,” she 
said in a low, unsteady voice. ‘‘ How can 
I thank you? It is like coals of fire— 
indeed—I, who had wronged you—in- 
sulted you——” 





“Do not speak of it,” he answered. 
“You had only heard a distorted version 
of the story, and I could not blame you 
for being faithful to your cousin. When 
Sir Roy heard my explanation, he was 
perfectly satisfied. I never thought again 
of what you had said. How could you 
tell whether Bari had spoken the truth 
or not 3” 

A deep flush stained the clear, white 
skin. Her eyes sank before that calm and 
noble gaze. 

“T knew,” she said, in a sudden passion 
of self-accusation, “I knew well enough 
that you could not have done a base or cruel 
action ; but I would not believe then-——” 

“No,” he said gently, “and I do not 
blame you. You were loyal to your faith 
in Neale. I could not have wished you 
otherwise, even to save myself pain.” 

‘Loyal to her faith in Neale!” She 
whispered it to herself over and over 
agaip. Loyal to her faith—she, so proud, 
so callous, so arrogant, indifferent to 
praise or blame, to love or friendship ! 
She loyal! She could almost Lave laughed 
aloud in the ironic bitterness of her mood ; 
but with an effort she controlled herself. 

“You judge others by yourself,” she 
said. “It is an error, but a very noble 
one. Still, before I go to my father’s side, 
I should like to feel that you are not my 
enemy, that you have forgiven me.” 

“Pray say no more,” he interrupted, as 
he took the hand she extended to him. 
“There was no need of forgiveness, but, if 
you wish assurance of it, I give it frankly 
with all my heart.” 

“ Thank you,” she said. The proud lips 
quivered. The beautiful face grew strangely 
soft. It seemed to her that the touch of 
his hand, the kind and truthful glance of 
the deep, grave eyes, broke up the ice of 
hardness and pride within her heart, 
leaving only a sense of bitter shame and 
intense humiliation at the memory of 
the scene which he had declared forgotten. 
But she knew that she could never forget 
it, and the recollection fretted her with the 
mortification of a strong nature which was 
itself betrayed into momentary weakness. 

In the midst of these thoughts, she re- 
membered her father and his danger, and 
turned to Adrian Lyle once more. 

“May I not go to him now?” she said 
hurriedly. ‘I promise you that I will be 
calm and self-controlled. You need not 
fear.” 

“ He is asleep just now, and must not 
be disturbed.” 
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“That is all the better,” she answered. 
“T will slip into the room, and when he 
wakes he will find me by his side.” 

“Very well,” said Adrian Lyle quietly. 
“The doctors knew you were coming. I 
suppose they would not refuse you ad- 
mission.” 

He left the room, and she followed. 

He wondered a little that she had asked 
no question of the trial, or of Gretchen’s 
fate. But he thought she was too absorbed 
in her fears and anxiety for her father to 
remember what, in the first instance, had 
led to this strange and alarming seizure ; 
for Adrian Lyle attributed it to nothing 
but the anxiety of mind, the shock, and 
dread, and serious worry, which all this 
scandal had occasioned the proud old 
Baronet. 

Not for a moment had he associated it 
with the sudden appearance of Anna von 
Waldstein, or his answer to Sir Roy’s 
question, What could there have been in 
common between these two lives, which 
in any way should shock or trouble 
either at this time? The idea was too un- 
likely and preposterous for consideration. 

It was carelessly pushed aside as he led 
Alexis Kenyon to that mournful chamber ; 
it was forgotten entirely as he closed the 
door, and crossed the long corridor, and 
knocked for admission at another room 
situated at some distance from the suite 
which Sir Roy had engaged. 

A voice bade him enter, and he did so, 
his heart beating wildly, a look of feverish 
expectancy in his eyes. They flashed 
eager questions to the woman who rose at 
his entrance, pale and troubled, yet with 
something which was almost gladness in the 
beautiful face that had lost all its hardness 
and pride. 

“T thought you would come,” she said 
eagerly. “Thank Heaven she is asleep 
still, The draught the doctor gave her 
has at least brought her rest. She has 
slept now for ten hours.” 


“Did she ask any questions? Did she | 


seem disturbed ?” asked Adrian Lyle, as he 
took the chair to which Anna von Waldstein 
pointed, 

“No, she seemed quite content,” she 
said. Then her voice broke. She covered 
her face from his compassionate eyes. 

“How she is changed!” she cried. 
“It wrings my heart to see her. Would 
to Heaven I could bring him here now to 
see his handiwork !” 

“Heaven will bring it home to him, I 
doubt not,” said Adrian Lyle solemnly. 





“Tn a month at farthest he should be 
here,” she went on feverishly. ‘ Well, he 
will find he has not a simple, ignorant child 
to deal with now. For every hour of her 
misery there shall be a heavy reckoning, 
Two lives wantonly destroyed, and he, the 
murderer, goes unscathed. Is this Heaven’s 
justice ?” 

Adrian Lyle was silent. Stormy passions 
would rise within his heart whenever he 
remembered that base and selfish coward, 
who had lied to his very face, and then 
sent his miserable tool and spy to diga 
pitfall for his feet, and throw on him the 
shame and disaster of this poor child’s 
fate. 

He had been wont to say that his heart 
acknowledged no enemy; but he could 
say so no longer, for his horror and dis- 
like of Kenyon, and his indignation at the 
very thought of Bari, were far opposed to 
Christian serenity and long-suffering. 

“ Heaven keep us apart,” he prayed in- 
wardly, knowing that in his heart there 
sprang, with a demon’s strength, the 
fierce, mad desire for vengeance—human 
vengeance—life for life, suffering for suf- 
fering, shame for shame ; knowing, too, 
that when his hour came, he could and 
would deal it unsparingly, despite the 
fatility of any deed or word to undo the 
bitter past, to give back the lost innocence, 
the lost joy, the lost purity and beauty of 
soul to the broken-mindless thing which 
was but the shell of that Gretchen he 
remembered. 

Silent and absorbed in thought he sat 
there, and the woman by his side was 
silent too; unknowing of what still lay 
beyond the tragedy of her child’s life; 
unknowing what further ill might lurk 
almost at her own threshold. 

So strange, so subtle are the mysteries of 
Fate; so weak and yet so strong those 
slender shreds which bind life to life and 
heart to heart, until the net is fast and 
strong and all complete, and _ neither 
strength nor will can break it clear and 
free from the limbs it fetters and the 
actions it controls. 


That long silence was broken at length 
by a sound so strange that both Adrian 
Lyle and his companion started and looked 
at each other with paling faces and eyes 
full of awe and almost of fear. The sound 
was that of low, plaintive singing. 

As he held his breath and listened to the 
voice, something familiar in the air struck 
on Adrian Lyle’s ear, and carried his 
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thoughts back to a summer night, and the 
ebb and flow of quiet waters, and a girlish 
voice expressing a wish that impulse 
decided him to gratify. 

It was all so long ago—so terribly long 
ago. Ho felt himself trembling with the 
rush of memories; then the voice ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun. 

He rose to his feet—a sort of passionate 
tumult in his heart for a moment deprived 
him of calmness. He never realised what 
that agitation betrayed. He crossed the 
room, and went to the piano, and, opening 
it, struck a few chords, and softly con- 
tinued the same air which he had sung for 
Gretchen once, what she in some chance 
moment of memory had slowly and fal- 
teringly repeated behind that closed door. 

The thrill of hope in his heart lent his 
voice the magic of an angel’s melody. 
Softly, passionately, entreatingly, the rich, 
'| fall tones breathed forth their prayer, 
| and the listener sat there spell-bound, her 
eyes on the door, which slowly, doubtfally 
opened, revealing a figure loosely robed in 
white—a figure slender, shadowy as a 
vision, with pale, wan face, and eyes which 
looked in awed and almost child-like 
wonder from out a veil of shrouding 
hair. 

Adrian Lyle felt her presence, but he 
dared not trust himself to look. His 
voice grew softer — trembled — broke, 
Then a low, strange cry reached his ears. 
He turned—it was a moment such as life 
could never give again. The eyes that met 
his own gave back recognition, wonder, 
delight. The low, faltering words spoke 
out his own name. 

“And it was you,” she cried, and 
laughed in pretty, gleeful triumph. “ You 
—and you never told us! Isaid that there 
was no other such voice in all the world. 
But why are you here—now ?” She glanced 
around almost fearfully, and Adrian Lyle 
watched her spell-bound—not daring to 
move or speak, She put up her hand to 
her head with the old, bewildered gesture. 
“Oh, I remember,” she went on slowly. 
“This is not Venice. That was all long 
ago,” 

Her arms dropped to her side. Piteously 
her eyes turned to him. 

“Ob, help me,” she cried. 
remember. 
tell me what it is. 
were always so kind to me, 
here, and where is Neale?” 

Not to save his life could Adrian Lyle 
have spoken. As if wondering at his 


“T can’t 
Something has happened — 
I know you—you 
Why am I 








silence she came nearer. She shook back 
the bright, curling masses of her hair, and 
stretched out her trembling hands. 

“Won't you speak?” she cried im- 
ploringly. ‘All is dim, unreal, con- 
fused; but your face is like a friend’s 
face, and I know that you are Adrian 
Lyle.” 


AT A GREAT LONDON FIRE. 


IN former days, when from surrounding 
suburbs the glare of a great fire was seen 
on the horizon, people were content to 
watch the distant glow from garden walls 
and upper windows, and wait for the morn- 
ing papers to tell them what it was all 
about. We have changed all that, and 
now, when the red pennant is waving over 
the city, while fire engines are thundering 
through the streets and flying crowds are 
hurrying to the scene from every quarter, 
trains, omnibus, cabs, and trams, discharge 
their quota to the gathering. 

It is Saturday night, a fair summer’s 
evening, beautiful even in a London suburb; 
the horizon of roofs and chimneys becomes 
soft and mellow in the roseate glow ; deep 
shadows lie among gardens and groves. A 
festive holiday aspect is shown by things 
in general. Then there isa change. The 
boys of the quarter, who have been noisily 
pursuing their holiday sports, disappear 
with magical celerity, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the interests of calm and 
tranquillity. But the quietude is soon 
broken by hurried footsteps ; distant shouts 
are in the air, and a rumble like that of 
artillery ; while, against the cool evening 
sky, rises a flushed and angry pillar of 
vapour, and soon the glow of sunset is re- 
placed by the portentous glare of a huge 
but distant fire. There is no occasion to 
ask questions ; the news is in the air as to 
where the fire is, and the certainty that it 
is a big one. It is miles away, and yet 
there is a general movement in that direc- 
tion ; we hurry to the station ; hundreds of 
other people have had the same impulse ; 
and the ticket barriers just now almost 
deserted are at once occupied by a mis- 
cellaneous crowd. All along the way the 
red flush is in the sky, growing brighter 
and more distinct. We are now passing 
through a great terminus where trains from 
the country are rumbling in, the carriages, 
all tinted with the glare, and the faces of 
their occupants showing white and distinct 
as they peer wonderingly out at the strange 
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—_ Ts it always like this in London ?” 
asks a country youth, quite scared at the 
notion of having come to such a pande- 
monium. 

And now the moon rises over the 
housetops, red and threatening, twisted 
and distorted in the vaporous medium, as 
red and terrible-looking as the great flare 
alongside it. ‘‘ The moon ! it’s no moon,” cry 
some ; “it’s another big fire.” The notion of 
such a simultaneous breaking forth of big 
fires is rather alarming ; but happily the 
moon asserts herself, and draws proudly 
away from the human anthill below. 
And now the great banner of crimson 
vapour is dotted all over with sparks and 
flying masses of fire ; the roofs about seem 
all alight, and a great tongue of flame 
shoots upwards into space. It is a market- 
ing neighbourhood, and long thorough- 
fares pricked out with hundreds of lamps 
are full of stalls and barrows, for the 
crowd of Saturday-night buyers. But the 
crowd has moved off in the direction of the 
fire; the long, lighted streets are almost 
deserted. Here and there a distracted 
mother calls for her lost children, but these, 
too, have gone firewards. 

It is strange after this to come out into 
the streets which border on the scene of the 
conflagration ; to be caught up and hurried 
along by the stream of people; the tall, 
handsome houses of an aristocratic quarter 
are on one side rosy red with the reflec- 
tions of the fire, and through unaccustomed 
streets pours a mighty traffic, with strange, 
portentous noises, cries, and shouts, and a 
general roar of voices from all sides. Pale, 
eager faces appear at all the windows; 
shops are hurriedly being closed ; every- 
where, in courts, passages, among mews 
and stables, round unexpected corners, 
eddying back from unknown courts — 
everywhere penetrates the eager crowd : 
climbing on walls, hanging on parapets, 
ready to do and dare anything to get a 
good view of the big fire. 

Already the police have mustered in 
great force, and have drawn a strong 
cordon about the doomed block of build- 
ings ; for doomed they are, as is seen in 
one glance at the great mass of flame that 
throws out flickering tongues towards the 
sky; at the great cauldron of glowing 
heat, showing white and dazzling through 
every opening in the walls; at the burning 
masses that are thrown upward as if from 
the crater of some huge volcano. All 
round the steam fire-engines have taken up 
their positions, gleaming from their brazen 





polished cupolas, and glowing red-hot 
below in the vehement draught of their 
boilers, and throwing up streams of sparks 
and red-hot ashes from their capacious 
smoke-pipes. And still more are arriving 
from distant stations, forming into line 
and joining their connection with mar- 
vellous speed and skill. All London lends 
its forces, and these will be taxed to the 
utmost to make head against the fire. 

What a contrast it is to pass from the 
roar and pressure of the excited crowd—. 
which is still orderly and tractable, and only 
wants to see as much as possible, and 
to enjoy the spectacle to the uttermost— 
into the calm and orderly precincts of the 
streets in the occupation of the Brigade, 
The glare and the heat are intense, 
houses opposite crackle and frizzle in 
every morsel of woodwork; nothing is 
heard but the roar of flames, the crackle 
and hissing of the streams of water which 
seem only to feed the fierceness of the 
blaze; the dark forms of the firemen are 
outlined against the blinding dazzle, as 
they mount the tall fire-ladders, creep 
along roofs, and stand on dizzy heights, 
with the monstrous fire below roaring for 
fresh victims, Already we hear of a sad 
list of casualties : how, in the beginning of 
the fire, a gallant stand was being made by 
the firemen with the manual engine which 
was the first to arrive, when an explosion 
and fall of ruins buried the engine and scat- 
tered destruction amongst those who were 
working it. Dangers indeed encompass 
the firemen in the presence of this seething 
mass of flames, against which the most 
powerful jets thrown by the steamers 
seem as the playing of so many squirts. 
Walls come thundering down ; windows and 
skylights crackle and fall in streams of 
molten glass ; flames burst forth from sur- 
rounding houses, cutting off retreat as it 
seems ; everywhere the fire is making its 
way. 

And now the appearance of the fire is 
indeed majestic and awful; the flames 
enwrap a tall tower that crosses the centre 
of the great block of buildings; the 
flames mount high into the sky with 4 
deafening roar. The tower is crowned by 
a tall flagstaff, and from the staff floats the 
national ensign, seen every now and then 
as flames and vapour are wafted to and 
fro, the flag proudly streaming out in the 
midst of all. At once the popular interest 
is excited, and the attention of the 
enormous crowd of spectators is con- 
centrated on the fate of the flag. The 
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tower cracks and crumbles to its full, but 
still at intervals the flag may be seen 
waving over destruction and disaster. 
Thon the flagstaff catches fire, the flag is 
surely doomed to destruction; it is an 
omen, as it were, that all hope may be 
averted, and yet there seems no possible 
escape. But the flames catch and burn away 


| the halliards that secure the flag, and it 


floats proudly away, safely through the 


|| flames and the raging vapours into the dark 
‘| uncertainty beyond the fire circuit. 


There 
is a general cheer for the good old flag. 
Down come tower and walls in a 


| general crash, and the flames mount still 
| higher in one fierce rush. Luckily the 
| breeze is soft and gentle, just sufficient to 
|| waft away the pall of red smoke, and clear 
| the view of the firemen. With a boisterous 


wind, such as we have had often enough 


| this summer, no human power could have 
| saved the whole quarter from destruction. 


For there was a moment when the fire 


| had distinctly gained the upper hand, and 
|| yet the whole available force of London’s 
| Fire Brigade was on the spot—there was 


no reserve to fall back upon. 
As the circuit of the fire increased, so 


|| must the power of the attack upon it have 


diminished ; but then it was seen how 


| gallantly the Brigade could fight against 
| overwhelming odds. 
|| destroyed the fire raged triumphantly : 
| everything that could burn was burnt; 
| iron doors crackled up like parer ; fire- 
| proof roofs and vaults crumbled to ruins ; 
|| bricks and stones seemed to melt in the 
| fiery heat. 
| the doomed circuit was quietly, but ef- 


Over the buildings 


But every outbreak beyond 


Puffs of smoke dart 
half-roasted 


fectively, repulsed. 


break out; but there is always a detach- 


| ment at hand with a jet of water to stop 
| the fresh conflagration. 


The scene was now one of awful gran- 


| dear, fully realising popular notions of the 
|| Judgement Day: a sky overcast with lurid 
| clouds of smoke, and yet with rifts here 


and there showing the calm, purple vault 
and the quiet stars; there was the sense 


'| of human impotence against the verdict of 
|| destruction. 


The thousands of upturned 
faces, with the glow of fire upon them, 
formed a fitting setting for the picture. 
Birds flew frightened here and there ; 
great moths whirled in the fiery vapour ; 
while the subdued clamour on every side 


| was accompanied by the regular beat of the 


steamers and the roar of flames. 





But the crucial moment had passed ; 
the fire had failed to establish itself else- 
where, and sank sulkily back into its lair. 
The crowd, with instinctive judgement, 
sees that the great spectacle has reached 
its climax and begun to fade; omnibuses, 
penned into corners and utilised as ex- 
tempore stands, resume their interrupted 
journeys; the entangled cabs depart with 
their fares, who have lost their trains or 
missed the appointment to which they 
were hurrying. The suspended market- 
ing has begun again; women rush away 
to cheapen cabbages and collect their 
swarm of children. The fourgons, loaded 
with coke and coal, have ceased to arrive ; 
circulation becomes possible, and only the 
solid nucleus of the crowd remains. 

Still the engines thud and the waters 
hiss, and the great column of fiery vapour 
mounts towards the sky; but the rest 
may be left to firemen and policemen ; for 
us, the clear, purple sky and the moon 
sailing tranquilly among fleecy clouds. 


LAWYERS AT PLAY. 


THE painters having recently let theworld 
see that they were not too much taken up 
with their palettes to allow them to divert 
themselves and their friends with a Masque, 
there is nothing wonderful in the fact that 
the men of law should have followed suit, 
and demonstrated that Gray’s Inn could 
hold its own with Prince’s Hall, Indeed, 
when we consider that we are living in 
the Year of Jubilee, and that the lawyers 
have any amount of precedent to guide 
and authorise them in such matters, it 
almost seems as if they had no other course 
open to them. The Inns of Court may 
not be able to show such a dining record 
as the City Companies; but they have 
made themselves a name for stately revels. 
Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner and 
Middle Temple, have severally entertained 
Kings and Queens, and the great ones of 
the earth ; but probably the most magni- 
ficent exercise of legal hospitality was 
that, when in the year 1633, the four 
societies combined to show their loyalty and 
duty to King Charles and his Queen, by 
the outward and splendid visible testimony 
of a Royal Masque. 

The King had just revived his father’s 
declaration for the toleration of lawful 
sports on the Lord’s Day, and Mr. Prynne 
had jast published his ‘ Histriomastix,” a 
book against “Interludes” and women 
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actors ; a direct insult, so the Court party 
affirmed, to the Queen, who had recently 
taken part in a pastoral at Somerset 
House. Thus the grave lawyers deter- 
mined, by capering for the nonce in motley, 
to show their disapproval of Mr. Prynne’s 
intemperate satire, and a committee was 
formed to organise the Masque. Mr. 
Edward Hyde and Mr. Bualstrode White- 
locke represented the Middle Temple ; Sir 
E. Herbert and Mr. Selden, the Inner ; Mr. 
Attorney Noy and Mr. Girling, Lincoln’s 
Inn; and Sir John Finch, Gray’s Inn. 
The above-named Mr. Whitelocke tells 
the story in his “‘ Memorials,” with much 
satisfaction at the part he himself bore 
in the august ceremonial. ‘To me in 
particular was committed the whole care 
and charge of all the musick for this 
great masque, which was so performed that 
it excelled any musick that ever before 
that time had been heard in England. I 
made choice of Mr. Simon Joy, an honest 
and able musician, and of Mr. Laws, to 
compose the airs, lessons, and songs, for 
the Masque, and to be master of the 
musick under me.” 

On Candlemas night the Banqueting 
Hall at Whitehall was duly decked for the 
feast. Four gentlemen from each Inn 
were chosen as Grand Masquers, “ suitable 
for their persons, dancing, and garb for 
that business”; and to convey these 
gallants to the Hall, four splendid chariots 
were constructed ; but on the very eve 
of the féte two awkward questions arose : 
Which Inn should occupy the first chariot ? 
And which Masquer should occupy the 
leading place in each particular vehicle * 
The legal mind was able to settle the 
second of these without the arbitrament of 
Fortune. The committee determined that 
the chariots should be made after the form 
of those used in the Roman triumphs, and 
these being of an oval form, there could be 
no difference of place in them. For the solu- 
tion of the first question there was no 
other means found than the hazard of the 
die, and Gray’s Inn won the cast. 

The procession mustered at Ely House, 
in Holborn, and proceeded down Chancery 
Lane to Whitehall. The Marshal and his 
men cleared the way, and then came one 
hundred gentlemen of the Inns of Court, 
twenty-five from each, the most proper 
and handsome young gentlemen there in 
residence. ‘ Every one of these hundred 
gentlemen were in very rich clothes, scarce 
anything but gold and silver lace to be 
seen of them; and each gentleman had a 





page and two lacquies waiting on him. 
The richness of their apparel and furni- 
ture, glittering by the light of a multitude 
of torches, with the motion and stirring of 
their mettled horses and the many and gay 
liveries of their servants, but especially the 
personal beauty and gallantry of the hand- 
some young gentlemen, made the most 
glorious and splendid show that ever was 
beheld in England.” 

After this gallant display came the ele- 
ment of burlesque, “the antimasque, a 
gathering of cripples and beggars, mounted 
on the poorest, leanest jades that could be 
gotten out of the dirt-carts, and accom- 
panied by music of keys and tongs and 


the like, snapping and yet playing in a || 


consort before them. After the beggars’ 
antimasque came men on horsback playing 
upon Pipes and Whistles; and then came 
the antimasque of birds. This was an owl 
in an ivy bush, with other birds round 
about, little boys put into covers of the 
shape of those birds, rarely fitted and 
seated on small horses.” 


In the next antimasque, rode “a fellow | 


upon a little Horse with a 


great bit in his 
mouth, and upon the man’s 


ead was a bit 


with headstal and rains fastened, and | 
signified a protection, who begged a patent | 
that none in the kingdom might ride their | 
horses, but with such bits as they should | 


buy of him. 


“Then came another with a bunch of | 
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| 
} 


{ 


Carrots on his head, and a capon upon his | 
fist, describing a projector, who begged a | 


patent of monopoly, as the first inventor | 
of the art, to feed capons fat with carrots. | 


| 


This antimasque greatly pleased the spec- | 


tators, 


and ridulousness of these projects against 


the Law; and the Attorney Noy, who had || 
most knowledge of them, had a great hand | 


in this antimasque of the projectors.” 
Next came the chariots of the Grand 
Masquers, duly made in oval form so as to 
give no invidious preference, and differing 
only} in colour. Gray’s Inn headed 
the procession, followed in order by The 


Middle Temple, The Inner Temple, and |) 
“The Habits of the sixteen || 
Grand Masquers were all the same ; their | 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


persons most handsome and lovely; the 
Equipage so full of state and height of 
gallantry, that it never was outdone by 
any representation mentioned in our former 
stories.” 

The streets of London, then so gloomy 
by night, were treated to a rare iliumina- 


because by it information was | 
covertly given to the King of the unfitness | 
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tion as the procession moved on. ‘The 
torches and flaring huge flamboys, born by 
the side of each chariot, made it seem 
lightsome as at noonday, but more glitter- 
ing, «nd gave a full clear light to all the 
streets and windows as they passed by. 
The march was slow in regard to their 
reat number, but more interrupted by the 
multitude of the spectators in the streets 
besides the windows, and they all seemed 
loth to part with so glorious a spectacle.” 

In the meantime the Banqueting House 
was filled with the gay Lords and Ladies 
of the Court, and so great was the crowd, 
that for a time the King and Queen could 
not find room to enter. Charles stood at 
a window looking at the procession as it 
came down the street, and so pleased was he 
at the gallant spectacle, that he bade the 
Masquers take a turn round the tilt-yard, 
so that he might have an extra sight of it. 
Poor King! his experience of Whitehall 
windows was destined to be a varied one. 
Then the procession entered; and all the 
“Dances, figures, properties, voices, Instru- 
ments, Songs, Airs, Composures, were all of 
them exact. The words and actions were 
all of them exact ; and none failed in their 
parts of them, and the scenes were most 
curious and costly.” 

‘The Queen and the Ladies of the Court 
were evidently bent on an evening’s enjoy- 
ment. They danced freely and graciously 
with such of the Masquers as were bold 
enough to lead them out, the Queen 
declaring that they were as good dancers 
as she ever saw.” It is good to know that 
the sports came to an end before mid- 
night ; and still better, to be assured that 
the Masquers and Inns of Court gentlemen 
were brought to a stately banquet, and after 
that was dispersed, every one departed to 
his own quarters. 

Then comes a bit of moralising from 
honest Whitelocke, which may have been 
prompted by “the morning after” sensa- 
tions : 


“Thus was this earthly pomp and glory, 
if not vanity, soon past over and gone, as 
if it had never been.” 

So pleased was the Queen with the 
diversion of the evening, that she ex- 


pressed a wish to see it again. There- 
upon the Lord Mayor of London, acting 
no doubt on a hint from the Court, 
invited the King and Queen to witness 
it once more in Merchant Taylors’ Hall ; 
and sumptuously entertained both the 
Royal party and the Masquers them- 
selves, 





This display of civic generosity gave 
great pleasure to the King and Queen, 
and to the citizens likewise; especially, 
as Whitelocke puts it, “to those of the 
younger sort and of the Female sex.” 

As patrons of music, the Benchers 
seem to have opened their purses liberally, 
some of the musicians being paid one 
hundred pounds apiece ; and a thousand 
pounds altogether was spent over the 
musical part of the Masque. The whole 
cost of the entertainment was over twenty 
thousand pounds, 

A few days after, the committee at- 
tended at the Palace to convey the thanks 
of the donors of the feast to the King 
and Queen for their gracious acceptance 
of it. Their Majesties protested that 
thanks were due from them for the noble 
and sumptuous entertainment which the 
Inns of Court had given them; many 
pretty speeches were made; and then 
Whitelocke, again dropping into moral 
reflections, says his last word of the 
Masque : 

“Thus, these dreams past and these 
Pomps vanished, it will be now time to 
return to the publick story of the latter 
part of this year.” 

And this public story was rapidly 
taking to itself the likeness of the tragedy 
that was to come, If the day of the 
Masque was verily a happy one for Charles 
the First, it must have been one of the 
last he ever spent. This brilliant pageant 
flashes out like the last rays of sunset across 
an evening sky lurid with thunder-clouds. 

The web, which his evil counsellors 
had been weaving, was fast closing around 
him. Almost the next day Laud caused 
a sharp sentence to be passed in the 
Star Chamber against Prynne for his libel. 
He was to be imprisoned for life, fined 
five thousand pounds, expelled Lincoln’s 
Inn, disabled from practice, degraded 
from his University degree, set in the 
pillory, his ears to be cut off, and his book 
to be burnt by the hangman; which sen- 
tence was fully carried out. 

The words “ship money” were heard 
pretty constantly, with ominous murmurs 
thereanent. Mr. Attorney Noy, whom 
we have seen recently leading the Masque 
on behalf of Lincoln’s Inn, is known to 
history less as a masquer than as the 
inventor of that ill-starred impost. We 
may well wonder whether he speculated 
as to the far-reaching consequences of 
his financial experiment, while he was 
dancing in velvet and spangles. 
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Fortunately for himself, he did not live 
to see its fruits. Early in 1634, we 
read : 
“Mr. Attorney Noy, having set on foot 
the tax of ship money, leaveth it and the 
world,” 

And this is the last record of him in 
the ‘* Memorials” of the gossipy politician, 
of whose folio such free use has been 
made in this account of how the lawyers 
enjoyed themselves two hundred and fifty 
years ago. 





“TIRED OUT.” 


*¢ Just tired out,” the neighbour said, 
Turning from the squalid bed, 

Where the weary woman lay, 

Panting life's last hours away. 

Save that sound of sobbing breath, 

All was still as coming Death ; 

Yor the frightened children cowered 
Where, with heavy brows that lowered, 
Neath the long-enduring strain, 

The mute husband bore his pain. 


Just tired out—far down below 
Waves were fretting on the flow ; 

And the full, recurrent roar 

Echoed upward from the shore ; 
Fainter grew the pulses’ beat, 

As the worn hands plucked the sheet, 
And the death-damps gathered, where 
Ruffled all the tangled hair. 
Said the watcher at her side, 
“*She is waiting for the tide.” 

When the waves had ebbed anew, 
The tired life was over too; 

Gone from want, and care, and ill, 
Very peacefully and still, 

After all she bore and wept, 
Hard-worked wife and mother slept ; 
Very fair she looked, and meek, 
Long dark lashes swept her cheek, 
Worn hands crossed upon her breast, 
For the “‘ weary was at rest.” 





“TIT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 
THAN TO RECEIVE.” 


| ‘THE above-written maxim is, or has 
| been at one time or other, a hard saying 
to every man that breathes. Where is he 
or she who cannot recall some moment in 
the long past days of early childhood 
| when a parent or guardian, with solemn 
| voice and appropriate moralising, has 
counselled, or more likely commanded, 
the division of a dearly-prized cake or 
orange with a younger sister or a poor 
little boy who didn’t get such good things 
every day? Who can ever forget the blank 
desolation which fell upon the spirit ; the 
blotting out of all joy from the world 
around, when it was fully realised that the 
masticating and sucking joys must be 
curtailed just one half? Had an angel 





spoken from heaven, he could hardly have 
brought conviction that the donor was in 
better case than the receiver. 

Nor are things much altered when the 
next of the seven ages is reached. The 
hardbake and the marbles of the lower 
walks of society, and the Turkish delight 
and silkworms of respectability, exercise a 
charm well-nigh as potent over the affec- 
tions of boyhood. But, by the time the 
second lustrum has closed, a lesson has most 
probably been imbibed—the lesson of 
‘quid pro quo”; of the process of setting 
a sprat to catch a mackerel ; or, to use the 
language of high policy, of the “do ut des” 
philosophy ; and Billy Wilkins will unfold 
his parcel of confectionery, wrapped in a 
bit of newspaper and stored in his trousers 
pockets, for the benefit of Jack Hawker, 
who always has sixpence to spend on a 
Monday morning. Just the same as at 
Courcy College, Master Adolphus Simpson 
will never fail to include, in his distribution 
of the good things from home, Tom 
Grubbins, whose hampers are by common 
consent the best sent to the school. 

And so the story runs through at least 
six of the seven ages of man. There is 
plenty of giving going on all the time; 
but it is, for the most part, giving which 
bears a strong resemblance to the cynic’s 
definition of gratitude. From twenty to four- 
score men give that they may get. The 
lover, the soldier, the justice, the man 
going down the hill of life, all have their 
objects of desire, and never entirely lose 
sight of them in their particular acts of 
beneficence. 

Then we come to the seventh. For this, 
alas! earth holds no gift worth striving or 
planning after; both will and power of 
acquisition are gone. The last best gift 
comes to all, unbought; so the greybeard 
sits untempted in his fire-side arm-chair, 
with his breeches pocket tight buttoned. 

This is undoubtedly the cynic’s view— 
the utterance of a hard man with a con- 
science born of fear, of personal discomfort, 
and of the police magistrate; but even 
such a one as this would give poor 
humanity credit for certain lonely excep- 
tions ; for men and women who give their 
money, and, what is ten times more 
precious, their time and care with no other 
possible reward in view than the hope of 
evil lessened and good increased; and 
often how vain the hope! With these we 
have little to do. These are the salt of the 
earth, and the vast majority of givers 
assuredly are not; givers who certainly do 
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not bless by their gifts; givers who haul 
out a sixpence to get rid of some persistent 
vagabond who follows them from the club 
door; or who send their little cheque to some 
pauperising soup kitchen or clothing club, 
employing canvassers loud of voice and 
brazen of front. There is, in short, giving 
beneficent, and giving noxious. The first 
sort is so rare that nobody would even 
have thought it worth while to frame a 
maxim aboutit. I fear, therefore, that the 
giving lauded in the maxim must belong 
to the second division. 

The causes of unbeneficent giving seem 
to be mainly these: kindly unrefiecting 
impulse, the Anathema Maranatha of 
the Charity Organisation Society ; the 
love of notoriety ; and indolence, which in 
this instance takes the form of inability to 
say ‘ No.” 

The first two are such well-worn themes 
in the hands of the economist and the 
satirist, that I will let them pass. Who 
has not heard of the plutocrat who readily 
gives his thousand, about which everybody 
will read in next morning’s “ Times,” and 
turns a deaf ear and a blind eye to the 
crossing sweeper? We will let him go; 
simply remarking that he and his kindly 
fellow offender still flourish in our midst 
unregenerate, in spite of the castigation 
and counselling of satirists and political 
economists, 

The other sort, the “ good kind of man,” 
as the phrase goes, is generally quite 
devoid of all desire for notoriety. It gives 
him no pleasure to see his name in sub- 
scription lists full of august personages. 
His strongest wish is to be let alone ; quiet 
to him is a priceless treasure; and, when 
once this secret gets abroad, the black- 
mailers of society, and especially those of 
his own family, make preparations for a 
campaign. Who is he, they ask, that he 
should be free from the tax which good 
easy men in broadcloth, and fat wethers 
with no armour but their wool, have had to 
pay to the lean villain in coat of mail and 
the hungry wolf in all ages? Shall they go 
away empty-handed, letting him draw his 
dividends and spend them all on himself, 
while they know full well that, by drop- 
ping in to have a chat with him, and intro- 
ducing timely allusions to an expected 
visit from the broker’s man, they may 
safely calculate on taking their leave the 
richer by a little cheque ? 

This was not the habit of the German 
Baron in his Castle of Hohenfels, when he 
saw a long train of laden pack-horses, and 





the fat merchants who owned them, coming 
up the narrow valley below his eyrie. The 
chieftains on the Scottish Border would 
have kept cold houses if they had suf- 
fered all the beeves bound for the South to 
pass untaxed ; and our modern black-mailer, 
why should he look coldly upon the good 
old usages of the Middle Ages, and de- 
scend to earn his living by humdrum 
work, if he should happen to find himself 
in possession of the best modern equiva- 
lent to the robber Baron’s castle—to wit, 
some claim by kinship, or marriage, or 
simple friendship, upon some good easy 
man with a surplus of income, a love of 
being left alone, and an inability to say 
“Not” 

I might search the world in vain for a 
better example of this type than the one 
furnished by my late Uncle Joseph. He 
was one of a family of seven brothers, and 
of these five married and had large 
families. My Uncle Joseph and my Uncle 
Frederic, his youngest brother, remained 
single all their lives; and I shall not be 
far wrong in saying that all the softness of 
heart allotted to the family was monopo- 
lised by the first-named. Mr, Frederic 
was, as the proverb went, as “hard as 
nails,” and he left a handsome fortune 
behind him in consequence for his 
nephews and nieces to squabble over for 
the rest of their lives. Mr. John, Mr. 
George, Mr. William, Mr. Charles, and 
Mr. Antony, were all, as I have before 
remarked, the fathers of numerous pro- 
geny, and any tendency towards giving, 
which may have been latent in their several 
natures, was effectually checked in its 
growth by nursery expenses and school 
bills. 

My grandfather’s family all settled and 
went into business at no great distance from 
the paternal nest ; and there, on the old gentle- 
man’s death, I went to live with my father, his 
eldest son, the Mr. John above-mentioned. 
I was the only son, but I had seven sisters ; 
and, as time went on, one of them was 
nearly always living with Uncle Joseph. 
These visits, no doubt, helped them to get 
husbands ; but they were fine, well-grown 
girls, and might easily have taken any 
young fellow’s fancy, without the super- 
added charm of a probable handsome 
wedding gift from their uncle. Mr. George 
and Mr. William were farmers; Mr. 
Charles was a lawyer; and Mr Antony was 
a medical practitioner. These were all 
shrewd, industrious men, and did fairly 
well in their several callings. My Uncle 
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Joseph farmed also, but he was, besides, a 
brickmaker ; and it was always a puzzle to 
me why he, who certainly was the worst 
man of business in the family, should have 
undertaken two callings when one would 
certainly have taxed all his abilities to the 
utmost. But there was yet another 
puzzle. My Uncle Joseph, though he 
farmed and made bricks on principles 
which would infallibly have sent any one 
else into the “ Gazette,” managed to keep 
his head above water, and saved money as 
well; but his savings must have gathered 
themselves together much more sparingly 
when that fine generation of nephews and 
nieces which belonged to him began to 
set up for themselves. In sowing time he 
would leisurely set to work when every one 
else had finished ; more often than not, one 
of his neighbours would borrow his drilling 
machine at the busiest season of the year, 
so he had perforce to wait. Uncle Joseph 
could not say ‘‘ No.” Perhaps the borrower 
had a large family, or was backward with 
his rent, or spent so much money at the 
public house, that he could not afford to 
buy a machine of his own ; but, in spite of 
the delay, the quickening shower always 
seemed to come at the right time; and 
when harvest came Uncle Joseph’s crops 
made as good a show as his neighbours’. 
Then, when the season of ingathering 
was at hand, he would always be well to 
the rear; and there was little chance that 
he would ever make up leeway with the 
set of harvestmen he usually employed ; 
for if there was a weak-backed man, or a 
short-legged man, or a man with chronic 
asthma, anywhere in the district, he would 
invariably elect to join Uncle Joseph’s 
company. By the magic of patience, how- 
ever, Uncle Joseph generally managed to 
harvest his corn in fair order ; and if a wet 
September should catch him and make his 
wheat sprout, and discolour his barley, he 
would take his misfortune with a light 
heart, and declare that if it were not for 
the damaged corn, he would have had 
to buy meal for his fat pigs. My uncle 
was innocent of French, otherwise I should 
have fancied that he had borrowed his 
philosophy from the excellent Pangloss. 
With his supplementary industry of 
brickmaking, it was just the same. He 
sold many bricks in the course of the year ; 
but I doubt whether he was paid for half 
of them. There was a story current about 
a certain man, who built a row of cottages 
—with Uncle Joseph’s bricks, of course— 
right in front of Uncle Joseph’s windows. 





In course of time, the cottages and their 
occupants became a pest, and the destroyers 
of Uncle Joseph’s quiet; so he was com- 
pelled perforce to buy them. His brick bill 
had never been paid ; the statute of limita- 
tion had voided it ; the vendor was not a 
man of sentiment ; so Uncle Joseph had 
to buy his own bricks at a rasping price. 
I have thrown in these instances by way 
of showing Uncle Joseph’s practice in the 
matter of indirect giving. It was not one 
with which a man could grow rich ; but it 
was thrift itself, compared with the direct 
process —the simple interchange of a 
cheque bearing Uncle Joseph’s signature, 
and a note of hand signed by one or other 
of his nephews or of his nieces’ husbands. 

How it fell out that my uncles, steady, 
industrious men as they were, should bring 
into the world such a set of spendthrift 
sons and foolish daughters as they did, has 
always been to me an unsolved mystery. 
I may here add, that I myself have 
always passed as a respectable man ; 
and at the present moment, owe no one 
anything, and that my sisters are good 
creatures enough; though some of my 
brothers-in-law—but if I go off into my 
own more immediate family chronicles, I 
shall have neither time nor space to give 
to my Uncle Joseph and his monetary 
transactions, 

My uncle was my godfather, and I 
was, so my good mother always declared, 
his favourite nephew. This I can quite 
well believe. It is hard to fancy that 
the ladies and gentlemen whom he bade 
stand and deliver, could have had any 
particular liking for Mr. Richard Turpin ; 
or that the fat German chapmen re- 
membered the Baron von Falkenstein 
in their prayers, after they had escaped 
with lightened bales out of his clutches. 
So, in like manner, my good uncle could 
not feel any violent affection for Jack 
Rodman, the husband of my Uncle 
Charles’s eldest daughter, who had, on 
an average, an execution in his house 
once a year, an execution which had 
had always to be bought out with Uncle 
Joseph’s money ; or for my Cousin Robert, 
who never got back from Martlebury 
market the same day as he went, and 
never missed a race meeting at New- 
market. 

The whole of the rest were of the same 
kidney, some better, some worse; and I 
am sure that Uncle Joseph, whenever he 
heard the sound of horses’ feet in the 
stable-yard outside, and saw that it was 
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I, must have heaved a sigh of relief; for I 
never went on a borrowing errand, or for 
what I could get. 

Stay! I do remember that in my 
schoolboy days I was extra attentive to 
the old gentleman in the time of straw- 
berries, for never before or since have 
I ever tasted such fruit as that which grew 
on Uncle Joseph’s beds. 

So I, the favourite, the inoffensive 
sheep, got my fill of strawberries, which 
would have rotted had I not eaten them ; 
while the rest, the sharp-beaked, crooked- 
claw kites, flew away with the gold 
and the silver, as they always do all the 
world over. The Germans have an ex- 
cellent saying: “The angry dog always 


| gets the biggest bone”—and who does 


not know Thackeray’s story of Captain 
Shindy, who monopolised the services of 
the entire staff of club servants, when- 
ever he entered the coffee-room, simply 
because he swore at them like a trooper? 

Well, at any rate, my Uncle Joseph 
was always genuinely pleased to see 
me, and I am sure that could not have 
been said of any other of his younger male 
relations, 

Uncle Joseph made a will once, and, 
had he been a man of active tempera- 
ment and a strong sense of justice, he 
would have made codicils innumerable 
to redress the balance disturbed by these 
constant ante-mortem donations; but 
his love of letting things lie overbore 
his desire to divide his possessions with 
mathematical exactness; so the blood- 
suckers got their share equally with my- 
self—not that it did them any good. 

Jack Rodman is now a billiard marker, 
or worse, at an inn at Martlebury; 


|| and my Cousin Robert is a Newmarket 








tout. With every one of my married 
uncles there is living either a bankrupt, 
drink-sodden son, or a widowed, penni- 
less daughter, or a family of deserted 
and orphaned grandchildren. 

There seems to be a curse springing 
from my Uncle Joseph’s money, or, at 
least, from so much of it as was bestowed 
on those irregular, black-mailing loans 
above-mentioned. 

Those moralists, who are disposed to 
peer deeply into the causes of things, may 
very likely exclaim that the fount and 
origin of all the mischief I have been 
describing, is to be found in Uncle Joseph 
himself, 

To them, he will appear as a sort of 
upas-tree, benumbing and demoralising 





his victims by the cheques so easily 
shaken from his outstretched hands; a 
pauperising institution, as noxious to their 
principles as is a gratuitous soup-kitchen 
to the Charity Organisation Society ; and 
I am inclined to think they will not be 
far wide of the mark. 

Between my father and Uncle Joseph 
there was a quarrel of old standing, and 
they saw as little of one another as pos- 
sible. To this quarrel I ascribe my 
own preservation. In spite of the cool- 
ness between the houses, I went pretty 
often to see him; but there had never 
grown up in our home a tradition that 
when a little extra cash was wanted, 
Uncle Joseph was the banker to go to. 

My father was a proud, cold man; 
one who managed to pull through with- 
out borrowing; but, had he required a 
loan, I am sure he would have gone any- 
where rather than to his own family. 

At my Uncle George’s or at my Uncle 
William’s it was quite different. The 
first killed leveret or brace of partridges, 
the earliest spring chickens, were always 
destined for Uncle Joseph ; and, as surely 
as Monday follows Sunday, the receipt 
of a toothsome bit for Uncle Joseph’s 
table would be followed by an applica. 
tion for pecuniary help. Johnny had over- 
rated his means when he went to Wiffen 
Farm, and would be glad of a couple of 
hundred just to stock his place as it should 
be stocked ; or, Frank’s expenses, since he 
had been walking the hospitals, were a 
cruel pull upon Uncle Antony’s purse. 

Thus the youngsters all learned early 
the existence of this supplementary spring. 
They learned also that, after a little 
badgering, they would get what they 
wanted ; so they cultivated the art of 
badgering rather than the particular 
calling by which their parents had de- 
cided that they should earn their bread. 

To use a negative expression, Uncle 
Joseph’s donation resembled Portia’s defi- 
nition of mercy as little as possible, for it 
blessed neither him that gave nor him that 
received. His story and that of my luck- 
less cousins seems to prove the truth of a 
maxim I was at one time about to attempt 
to discredit, namely, that ‘‘any man can 
make money, but it takes a clever man to 
spend it.” Money that comes lightly 
generally goes lightly, and works undreamt 
of mischief in transit. I believe that a 
shilling gained by labour is as good as a 
pound gratis to most men—and to most 
communities likewise. 
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From the pages of history the fate of 
certain nations may be cited in support of 
the assertion above-named, and perhaps it 
might be well if Englishmen nowadays 
meditated a little over the decline and fall 
of Spanish grandeur which, as every 
schoolboy knows, was induced by the ship- 
loads of gold which the Spaniards picked 
up in the New World and brought over 
here to spend. Unhappily the most 
fashionable diversion at that time was 
found in attempting to make all men think 
alike on a subject which nu ons could 
define or explain, and this was the way 
the Spanish money went. It came so 
lightly, and “ surely thers is plenty more 
to be had from the same source and by the 
same means,” the wise men said ; but when 
the New World had been swept twice and 
thrice it was found that there was no more 
gold to be got abroad; and at home land 
rats and water rats were gnawing at and 
burrowing under the foundations of the 
State. 

Thus when the Don with empty pockets 
began to cast about for a new method to 
fill them, he found himself nowhere. With 
his brain muddled by brutal excesses, and 
his fingers stiffened by holding the sword 
and spear, he was no match for the keen- 
witted, dogged English and Flemings, and 
the nimble French: so he fell out of the 
race, 

During a certain portion of the present 
century, the central point of which may be 
struck in the year 1870, the men of busi- 
ness in England made money almost as 
easily and as rapidly as the Spanish ad- 
venturers of the sixteenth. It may appear 
to some grotesque, and even unseemly, that 
I should in any way liken Mr. Dibbs, of 
Manchester, or Mr. Drills, of Birmingham, 
to the ruffianly crew who followed Pizarro 
or Cortes across the Atlantic; because 
both sets of operators picked up gold and 
silver with remarkable celerity ; but that 
there are certain grounds of comparison 
is affirmed by many writers, and by none 
more positively than Mr. Ruskin. ‘ In com- 
paring the modern acquisitive power of 
capital with that of the lance and sword, 
the only difference is, that the levy of 
black-mail in old time was by force, and is 
now by cozening. The old rider and reiver 
frankly quartered himself on the publican 
for the night; the modern one merely 
makes his lance into an iron spike and 
persuades his host to buy it. One comes 
as an open robber, the other as a cheating 
pedlar.” 





This is no doubt a somewhat strained 
analogy ; but the fact remains unchanged, 
that at two different periods of the world’s 
history, fortune has thrown wealth broad- 
cast into the lap of Spain, and into the lap 
of England. We have seen what was the 
outcome in the case of Spain. Our states- 
men and our traders have here an example 
and a warning; may they pay heed to it ! 
Of course, it may be only a whim of my 
own ; but I cannot help fearing, that in all 
cases, money got easily is apt to bring 
disaster with it. I fear that the ‘‘huge 
wealth,” piled up with so little effort in 
the golden decade of our prosperity, may 
be of no more solid profit to us than the 
wealth ravished from the palaces of dusky 
Kings, and the shrines of mysterious gods 
was to the conquering Spaniards; or, to 
use & more familiar illustration, that it 
may be to us as noxious as was any one 
of Uncle Joseph’s benefactions to his 
nephews or nieces. 


IN A PYRENEAN VALLEY. 


PEOPLE are —like sheep — gregarious 
animals, following in a beaten track, one 
after the other, in blind stupidity, afraid 
to leap over the wall of conventional 
habit and strike out fresh and untrodden 
paths for themselves. 

And nowhere is this characteristic more 
apparent than in the way they spend 
their annual holiday. Toey must do 
as their neighbour does, go where he 
goes, take their holiday exactly the same 
month, no matter that their doing so 
involves discomfort, overcrowding, and 
expense. How much more enjoyably 
would the autumn be spent ; how doubly 
delightful, did they leave the hackneyed 
highway of Scarborough and Homburg, 
of the English Lakes or Chamounix, and 
ramble in leafy untrodden by-paths till 
they hit upon some spot full of new and 
undiscovered beauty ! 

The rapturous delight of a successful 
explorer would be theirs, as well as the 
proud feeling of proprietorship in a place 
unshared by the “ vulgar throng.” There 
are in England, and on the Continent, a 
hundred nooks waiting to be found out; 
if they only knew their fate they would 
tremble, in case the wandering tourist who 
first lights upon their modest charms, may 
be but the prelude to a vast array of 
masons and decorative builders, who will 
cover the fair hill-sides with glaring stucco 
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villas, will make artificial waterfalls in 
their fern-clad dells, and erect hideous 
hoardings where only Nature’s fairy fingers 
have hitherto touched the barren rocks. 

The memory of just such a lovely, 
sequestered valley comes to me like the 
sweet scent of a forgotten flower, as I 
write, bringing before me a vivid picture 
of brilliant, unclouded weather ; of a happy, 
laughing group of young creatures basking 
in the summer sun; of an ever-changing 
picture of light and shadow, mountain and 
gorge, rock and tree—a very Paradise on 
earth. We saw the little village first on 
an 2arly spring day, when the snow still 
covered the high Pyrenean range and no 
fresh green clad the vales ; and yet, in its 
winter sleep it held such a marvellous 
possibility of beauty that we at once fixed 
on it as our summer abode that year. Its 
quaintness, its solitude, its grandeur, its 
simplicity, drew us with almost magnetic 
attraction; and the promise it held out 
was amply fulfilled. 

Who that has travelled in the interior 
of France, in its mountainous parts, does 
not know such a place? 

A grey old village, flanked by a church, 
beautiful in nothing but its age and sacred 
use; on the outskirts an ancient chateau, 
half tower, half cottage ; a straggling little 
town, with no population to speak of, 
boasting, however, of its ‘ Maire,” or 
“Préfet”; a great square, with a cross 
surmounting a fountain in the centre, 
around which is the constant clatter of 
sabots, when the women, with the graceful 
earthenware “cruche” on their heads, 
gossip while drawing the water; three or 
four cabarets, or ‘‘café estaminets,” scat- 
tered in the one long, rovghly-paved 
street; barracks, of course, with some 
soldiers of exceedingly small stature in 
hideous blue great-coats with scarlet epau- 
lettes, and a smart lieutenant with a small 
waist and enormous waxed moustache, 
lounging about—the only sign of life 
about the lazy sleepy place, which, with 
its inhabitants, seems to be basking 
in the rays of the hot sun which fioods 
the valley. 

High up on the hill-side nestles a con- 
vent, whence you can hear the tinkling 
bell summoning the nuns to their prayers. 

Once a week the village wakes to some- 
thing like life on the market-day, when 
peasant-women in their long cloaks and 
vivid scarlet hoods ride in on_ stout 
mules from tiny hamlets high up in the 
mountains, to sell their farm produce and 





lay in stores for their own households. 
The men scarcely awake from their 
habitual lethargy; they lounge round 
café doors, smoking, or sit everlastingly 
playing dominoes, while they drink down 
“litre” after “litre” of the cheapest and 
sourest of wines. Their wives transact 
all the business, with their sharp voices 
cutting through the air and puzzling us 
what to make of their strange Basque 
language. 

We would sit for hours at a window 
giving on the “ Place,” now studying the 
lively and amusing scene before us, now 
reading or working, when all at once we 
would be startled by a voice at our 
elbow, and a dark, handsome face would 
be thrust through the “ jalousies,” and in 
musical Spanish accents a voice would 
entreat the Sejioritas to buy a stiletto or 
a Spanish cloak. 

What an air of dignity and indolence 
these strolling Spanish pedlars had! 
Whsi dark, wicked, soft, fiery eyes! 
What impudent, enticing tongues! With 
what grace they threw their brilliant- 
striped heavy mantles round their strong, 
straight figures! How well their tight 
green velvet jackets, scarlet sashes, and 
bright hose became them! We did not 
wish any of their wares; but the amount 
of cloaks and stilettos, and bright-coloured 
garters with mystic words wrought in on 
them in tinsel thread, which we now 
possess, speaks very badly for our powers 
of resolution, or very highly of their 
powers of persuasion. We would saunter 
out through the crowd and buy butter and 
eggs and fruits, delicious cool curd, a 
sort of cream cheese done up daintily 
in green rush coverings, and a cold por- 
ridge, or pudding, made of Indian maize, 
which, when fried, we found very 
palatable. We would venture on a 
few words of “ patois,” and everywhere 
there was a bright smile of welcome for 
“les étrangers,’ who were thought 
extraordinary beings indeed to live up 
in this lonely valley with no society and 
no amusement, as they understood the 
latter, within reach, They discussed 
our personal appearance as we passed 
with a frankness which we might not 
have appreciated had we fully compre- 
hended all their speech. I did make 
out what one woman meant, as she said 
to her husband as I passed “Gran pi” 
(“Grands pieds”), and thought it wise not 
to require further translation of their 
remarks, 
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The village boasted but of one shop, 
where butter, candles, nails, sugar, horse- 
shoes, preserves, ink, and a large jar 
containing leeches were ranged in the 
window with a delightful disregard to 
order. 

A large party in ourselves, we found 
sufficient society and amusement in the 
company of some English friends who had 
taken the chiteau at the east end of the 
village. We saw each other every day, 
planning excursions, and dining at each 
other’s houses once or twice a week. 

There being no Protestant service in the 
village, we were in the habit of meeting on 
alternate Sundays in our house or in that 
of our friends located in Chateau Moise, 
where I generally acted as curate, reading 
the church service on Sunday, for the bene- 
fit of those who were Episcopalians, losing 
my place frightfully in the performance; 
and the next Sunday using a book of com- 
piled prayers, and a long sermon for the 
behoof of the Presbyterian portion of my 
congregation. 

The recollection of one Sunday in particu- 
lar always brings a smile to my lips when- 
ever it flashes across me. The proprietress 
of the Chateau Moise, and in fact of most of 
the land around the village, was a Madame 
Lafosse, a Scotch woman by birth, who had 
married a Frenchman long since dead, and 
who let her large house to strangers in 
summer, she herself retiring to a small 
cottage in the garden. This summer, 
however, she had gone to try the efficacy 
of some baths, buried in a wild and remote 
recess of the mountains, which she had 
heard were of great benefit in rheumatic 
diseases. A dismal account of her loneli- 
ness, with no companion but a few gouty 
peasants, the sole frequenters of a once 
probably renowned watering place, having 
reached us, the happy thought occurred to 
one of our party late one Saturday evening 
that it would be an act of Christian charity 
to share our next day’s service with our 
benighted friend, and go ina body to hold 
our conventicle at the Baths of _B——, 
some eleven miles distant. 

The suggestion met with universal satis- 
faction, not to say with delight, as a 
novel sensation of any kind was sure to 
be in our sequestered valley; and the 
very fact of its being a picnic, as it 
certainly was neither more nor less, though 
none of us ventured to call it such in broad 
terms, added a sort of piquant zest, as 
forbidden pleasures generally do. 

Onur talk implied that we were sacrificing 





the rest proper to the day and most con- 
genial to our feelings, solely for the sake of 
our old friend; and we set about making 
our preparations in a rather misplaced but 
pleasant spirit of sacrificial duty. We 
were to take cold viands, fruit, wine, and 
—the Book of Sermons; and carriages were 
ordered to convey our party of nine or ten. 

It was a glorious day. The sun, which 
poured on us, would have been over- 
powering had it not been for the welcome 
breeze blowing off the snow mountains 
on our right ; and as each turn of the road 
displayed a scene of more matchless 
beauty than its predecessor, I think 
we might have been worse employed 
than studying with thankful enjoyment 
the wondrous loveliness of Nature. 

Great pine-forests, through which the 
wind now wailed like a lost spirit, now 
clanged like an organ in an old cathedral 
aisle, rose a green and serried wall before us. 

Now the road wound through a valley 
fertile and smiling, Here and there 
glowed a little patch of Indian corn; 
peasants in their huge sabots and red 
jackets, and women with gay kerchiefs 
tied over their long plaited hair gave a 
touch of vivid life and colouring to the 
scene; far up the lonely hills we heard 
the sheep-bells tinkling; every here and 
there, down the precipitous mountain 
clefts, poured silver streamlets flickering 
in the sun; now a vast chasm in the 
rock, the ground around strewn with 
huge boulders and stems of trees, showed 
where a mountain torrent had descended, 
bearing all before its devastating power ; 
and, over and above all, like the godlike 
presence it was, shone and glittered the 
magnificent Pic du Midi. 

It was a rough and stony road, but exqui- 
site with a thousand indescribable loveli- 
nesses, which are swept away from the 
regular tourist’s track, as needless and inter- 
fering with a traffic which pays. Here we 
would come suddenly on a broken bridge, 
with ivy trailing from its parapet and 
dipping lovingly in the cool murmur of a 
stream below; there our driver would 
dismount and, with many terrible oaths, 
drag his unwilling steeds through a ford ; 
and so, with many an incident scarce 
worth recording, but adding to the sum 
and substance of our day’s enjoyment, we 
reached at last our destination, and, in 
the unfeigned and demonstrative delight 
of our old friend, we felt repaid for the 
_ exertion we had made in coming 80 
ar. 
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‘We came to hold our service with | 
you,” said one of the elders of the party, | 
whose Scotch prejudices were not yet, 
thoroughly subjugated by the aspect of| 
affairs, and whose conscience hardly lent | 
itself to our transparent deception. 

“And we are going to pic . at | 
least we have brought our lunch with 
us,” cried a more practical juvenile, 

“And Minette must boil lots of chest- 


nuts while we read the sermon ;” chest- | 


nuts in these parts being the universal | 


food of both peasants and pigs. 

Hot and dusty with our long drive, | 
we found the pleasant shade of the low- | 
roofed, dark, tcmble-down old room most | 
agreeable after the burning rays of the | 
sun to which we had been exposed for 
two hours, and we were glad to reat 
awhile and engage in desultory conver- 
sation. But we could not too long 
neglect the business of the day; so, ar- 
ranging ourselves decorously, I took up 
the volume, and, much after the manner 
of the Puritans, allowing the book to 
fall open anywhere, selected my sermon. 

I had just warmed to my subject, and 
hoped that I was drawing the attention 
of my restless congregation, when a sabot | 
sounding along the wooden lobby and 
a knock at the door announced the first 
interruption. 

‘Pardon, M’sieu et Mesdames,” squeaked 
the shrill voice of Minette, as she entered 
and deposited the bread on the table. 

Being rather deaf and blind, she was not 
aware of our occupation, and all the time 
she remained in the room arranging the 
table, she kept up a running commentary 
on the baths, the weather which the “ bon 
Dieu ” had given us, etc. 

The door shut, I resumed my reading, 
but before three sentences had passed my 
lips, the sabots were at the door again, 
and “ pardon, M’sieu et Mesdames, mais j’si 
oublié le sel.” Now it was a knife, now the 
chestnuts, now a plate, each new arrival 
preceded by the sabot-clattering, the knock, 
the “ pardon, M’sieu et Mesdames,” and the 
general tittering of the younger community. 

“Tt is no use,” we cried with universal 
acclamation; “we had better have our 
lunch first, and then see if Minette can be 
suppressed afterwards.” 

After paying due attention to our repast | 
we went in a body round the wretched- 
looking, deserted Etablissement, and I 
mentally thought I would live and die in | 
the suffering of any kind of rheumatism | 
rather than enter one of the baths we saw, 





A damp earthen floor into which were 
sunk dark stone baths, begrimed with the 
dirt of many years, a brown deposit of 
filthy ooze in the bottom, in which “ slimy 
things did crawl with legs upon a slimy 
sea.” The very remembrance of the place 
makes me shudder; but Madame Lafosse, 
whose long residence abroad had accus- 
tomed her to many sights shocking to a 
person fresh from England, limped con- 
tentedly about, showing off the various 
places with an air more of proud proprietor- 
ship than otherwise, and declaring herself 
the better for the treatment afforded. 

It was a magnificent evening when we 
prepared for our homeward drive. The great 
yellow moon was climbing over the pine 
tops, silvering the fine edges of the massive 
green branches which looked black in the 
coming night; a vast silence took the 
valley, vaster for the indescribable rus- 
tling sounds of distant wood and water 
which faintly reached the ear—‘ the many 
mingled sounds of earth which men call 
silence.” Coming after the heat and 
weariness of the long tropical day, the 
night clasped us in a cool, quiet, soothing 
embrace, and part of us meditated, part 
slept, on the way home. 

Perhaps we had not quite fulfilled the pious 
intentions of the morning, but at any rate 
these intentions had been of the best, even 
had they borne no fruit ; we had all had a 
pleasant day, and got back to A safe 
and sound ; except one star-gazing young 
couple, who occupied a pony-carriage and 
who, admiring the moon, or repeating poetry, 
orsomething equally ethereal, brought them- 
selves and their ponies rather suddenly to 
the earth. Enjoining mutual secrecy as to 
the affair, the gentleman carefully washed 
all marks from the broken knees of the 
steed, and accounted to us for their late 
arrival by rather overdone raptures on the 
exceeding loveliness of the night, and a 
détour they had made by the way; but 
the owner of the horse was not so easily 
deceived, for he arrived next morning 
while we were at breakfast, and demanded 
seventy-five francs for damage done, 

A lively scene ensued, made up of many 
spluttering sentences on one side and much 
furious gesture on the other, lasting nearly 
an hour, at the end of which time he went 
away smiling and content with—fifteen ! 

I think it was here also that a young 
man of our party, fired with an ambition 
to go izard-hunting,* invested largely in 





* The izard is a species of chamois, 
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sporting attire and ammunition, engaged a 
guide, and disappeared for three days ; at 
the end of which time, he returned with, 
however, no trophy of success, and obliged 
reluctantly to confess he had never come 
across even the track of an animal. 

However, he was observed to occupy 
the four or five subsequent days in much 
scribbling and deep thought. Being 
closely questioned, he, with all the pre- 
sumptuous vanity of youth, informed us 
he had sent off a paper, called ‘‘Izard 
Hunting in the Pyrenees,” to a popular 
magazine in London. 

The boundless impertinence of the act 
deprived us for some moments of the 
powers of speech, When we asked on 
what experience of the nature or habits 
of the animal he founded his paper, he 
quietly replied : 

“T once tasted one at the table d’héte.” 

But the veracity of his statements was 
not called in question, as the article never 
saw the light. 

The delicious air, primitive life, and 
exquisite scenery, together with the 
buoyant spirits of childhood, made us in 
love with the hidden nook, and caused 
us to overlook many discomforts which, 
now, perhaps, we might feel more heavily. 

Alas! now a railway runs through the 
midst of our beloved village. The 
“ British tourist” has found it out, and 
appropriated it for his own; the dear, 
old, simple peasants have so easily learned 
the lesson of cheating, that I fear the 
primary elements were in them before ; 
great hotels have sprung up, like ugly 
mushrooms, all over the place; Govern- 
ment roads wind over the mountains ; 
the fruit we used to buy for three sous 
a basket is of such a price that one 
thinks twice before becoming a purchaser ; 
the horse-jobber would claim to-day his 
seventy-five francs, and I doubt not, get 
it too ; a regular curate, provided by the 
Colonial Society, is there, taking my self- 
imposed duty. 

Are we selfish in grudging that others 
should share in the pleasure we kept to 
ourselves so long and so keenly enjoyed ? 
Does it in reality spoil a lovely spot to 
have it made a place of world-wide fame 
where crowds resort, many of them soul- 
less beings, who only go because everyone 
else goes, or because it happens to be 
in the route to some more fashionable 
place # 

It is a question hard to answer, and 
to which each must reply for himself. 





I have not seen it in its later guise, nor 
do I wish to do so. I should not admire 


the altered face of the sweet sequestered 
spot I loved so long ago. 


UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,’’ ete. 
—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XIX, 


JESSIE had not been prepared for the 
visit, though she knew, of course, of the 
lately discovered relations, and had, indeed, 
done her best to damp the satisfaction which 
John had honestly expressed in the new 
tie by those dark prophecies of evil in 
which some natures revel. 

It was all very well for John to talk; if 
he was foolish enough to be uplifted by 
their notice, he would soon discover his 
mistake, What advantage could he urge 
on their side? It did not need a Charles 
Lamb to point out the inconvenience of 
poor relations to rich ones. 

“They never made me feel my in- 
feriority,” said John, with a touch of 
indignation. 

“Oh, I dare say they tolerate you,” said 
Jessie, as if she were making a concession 
to his weakness. ‘“ Wait till they get into 
society, and you will see.” 

People, like Jessie, who pride themselves 
on a knowledge of human nature, generally 
content themselves with analysing its baser 
propensities, John, on the other hand, 
had no stomach for this kind of dirty 
work, and believed all men to be excellent 
good fellows until they had given very satis- 
factory proof to the contrary. As for Tilly, 
he held her incapable of anything but the 
frankest kindness under any circumstances ; 
but being a bit of a coward possibly, and 
a blunderer certainly, he had thought to 
allow her bright presence to burst without 
premeditation on Jessie, and thus to sur- 
prise her good will. 

* Does Jessie know I’m coming?” Tilly 
asked, when she had safely descended from 
the omnibus and was threading her way at 
John’s side through the maze of little 
streets, each so like the other, that it 
seemed a wonder that any householder 
should know his own. 

‘Well, no ; that is—she looks for you, of 
course, but not on any particular day. 
But Jessie is a famous housekeeper,” he 
assured her cheerfully, ‘‘ and you can’t very 
well take her amiss,” 
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Tilly looked at him sideways with sly 
amusement. She knew a little more about 
Jessie than he imagined. 

“Then I think I'll introduce myself,” 
she said. ‘‘ You might come in—do you 
think you could drop in casually—say in 
half-an-hour ?” 

“ Allright,” he consented with suspicious 
alacrity. ‘Sure you don’t mind?” 

‘‘ What is there to mind?” she asked, 
looking at him with a hint of fun in her 
bright eyes. Don’t lose yourself, John, 
and go to the wrong house in search of 
me.” 

She waved him a good-bye, and went 
alone up the little flagged path to the door, 
where Sarah stood in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment at so unwonted a spectacle as a visitor. 

“T am Miss Temple’s cousin,” she said. 
‘*You needn’t announce me, Just point 
out the sitting-room.” 

It was thus that Jessie, lifting her 
sombre, dark eyes at the opening of the 
door, saw before her a strange and unex- 
pected vision. She, too, stared for a 
moment in speechless wonder; but the 
frown deepened on her brow at Tilly’s 
smile. 

“Cousin Jessie,” said Tilly with sim- 
plicity, ‘‘may I come in? Please don’t 
move, I will sit beside you if I may.” 

But Jessie had struggled into a sitting 
posture. It was one of her “ bad days,” as 
John would have said, with the large 
allowance good-natured people make for 
ill-natured ones ; in truth, the chronic sore 
from which she suffered was suddenly 
quickened into new life at sight of Tilly’s 
radiant health and beauty. 

“Ts it Miss Burton?” she asked cere- 
moniously. ‘If I had known that I was to 
have the honour of a visit, I’d have been 
better prepared. It is just like my brother 
not to let me know.” 


“What does it matter?” Tilly laughed 


out wholesomely. ‘It isn’t Miss Burton, 
it is only Tilly. We are cousins. Inever 
had a cousin before, to be sure, but I think 
if you had come to me at Liliesmuir, I’d 
have been too glad to mind what I looked 
like, or to think of preparations.” 

“No doubt,” said Jessie acidly, ‘ but 
you can’t be expected to enter into the 
feelings of poor relations.” 

“ Jessie,” said Tilly with sorrowful sur- 
prise, “do you think I came to—to show 
off 2” 

“Oh dear no!” said Jessie with sudden 
liveliness. “‘I dare say you have an even 
smarter gown than that one; it was con- 





siderate of you not to wear your best. And 
you have left your carriage round the 
corner, no doubt, not to overwhelm us. 
I didn’t hear the sound of the wheels, or I 
should have got up and put on my poor 
Sunday finery. You are looking round 
the room. I dare say it strikes you as 
extremely amusing to live in a little box 
like this.” 

* No, Iam not,” said Tilly bravely, “I 
am looking at you.” 

“ Well,” cried Jessie, with a deepened 
bitterness flashing in her eyes and vibrat- 
ing in her tones, “perhaps if I were as 
beautiful and as healthy as you, I should 
take pleasure in the comparison too.” 

‘Tam thinking,” said Tilly, passing by 
this taunt, “ that you can’t mean to wound 
me on purpose, and that it is more than 
likely that I’ve blundered, and come at the 
wrong time. I will go away now, and come 
another time when you are stronger.” 

* Oh, you needn’t go,” said Jessie, con- 
tent, since she had proved her ability to 
sting, to summon up a grudging remnant 
of grace, “if you wait till I am stronger, 
you will never come back at all.” 

This admission softened the place in 
Tilly’s heart that had been hardening 
towards Jessie, and she sat down. 

“You may as well tell me about your- 
self,” said Jessie, lying back and shutting 
her eyes. ‘I suppose we are cousins, I 
would never have sought you out; but, 
since you’ve come to me, it’s different.” 

Hasn’t John told you about us?” 

“John!” said John’s sister, with a 
movement that expressed unplumbed 
depths of contempt. 

‘‘T know your cousin, too.” 

Jessie opened her eyes and fixed them 
on the girl beside her. There was a 
strange, eager scrutiny in them. 

* You know Fred Temple? Well, what 
do you think of him ?” 

Tilly’s smile was quite free from em- 
barrassment. 

“T'll tell you when I know him better.” 

“You expect to know him better? 
Well, I dare say he'll give you chances 
enough,” she said with a bitter significance. 
“Tell me about yourself, and what you 
used to do before you became the social 
hope of the family. I dare say that bit of 
your life will be easier for me to under- 
stand,” 

It was at least easier for Tilly to 
talk about. As she dwelt upon the 
past, already growing so remote, already 
losing some definiteness of outline in 
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her memory, she forgot her first recoil 
from Jessie in her desire to make those 
passages of her earlier life live again before 
the listener. Tilly was always eloquent 
when she spoke of Liliesmuir; she still 
called the village “home”; and Jessie, 
who heard her with suspended criticism, 
noted this now, and again opened her eyes 
to look at her cousin. 

Was she acting a part; affecting to 
despise her present eminence, and to yearn 
for that lowlier lot? There was nothing 
in her look to confirm this suspicion. Her 
glance was absently fixed, seeing nothing 
nearer than four hundred miles off; her 
mobile mouth was half sad in its gentle 
curves. 

She was still talking, and Jessie listen- 
ing in a silence that, in spite of herself, 
was less hostile, when John returned. 

He cast a hurried, embarrassed look at 
Tilly, bungling over his greeting, and dis- 
playing none of the flexibly assured sur- 
prise that Fred would have managed with 
ease to assume. He carried conscious guilt 
in every limb; in the very folds and lines 
of his coat. He was, in short, so in- 
adequate an actor that he was detected at 
once, 

Tilly, checked in the flow of her narra- 
tive, looked up bewildered, and then she 
laughed. 

“Well, John,” she said, “ we needn’t 
pretend any more; we are found out. 
Jessie is too clever for us. She knows at 
a glance, you see, that we came here to- 
gether, and that you have been exploring 
Fulham for the last hour. I dare say she 
even knows that we came here on the out- 
side of an omnibus.” 

“John never can keep anything from 
me,” said John’s sister, in a tone that was 
perhaps meant to convey a warning to his 
ear. ‘I found out all about you on the 
very first night he saw you.” 

“T rather think I told you,” said he, 
recalling the incidents of that night 
vividly. 

“ Well,” she said, “if it pleases you to 
think that !” 

After this conversation languished, and 
was near dying under the caustic breath of 
Jessie’s criticism; but at a suggestion of 
tea the culprits somewhat rallied their 
spirits. A cup of tea is a woman’s re- 
source at moments of difficulty, and the 
preparation of it in this instance furnished 
John with something to do other than to 
sit and look foolish. 

Men may be roughly divided into the 





handy and the handless order; Tilly’s 
experience had chiefly dealt with the 
latter. Whatever may have been Uncle 
Bob’s habits in the days when his riches 
were not, from the moment of their 
acquisition he expected others to serve 
him; as for Cousin Spencer, tradition 


asserts that, left to himself, it was his | 


practice to fill his cup from the water-jug, 
and pour the cream over the sugar, in 
happy unconsciousness of having blundered. 
Being used then to expend a half-motherly 
care on her mankind, Tilly watched John’s 
movements with an amused wonder, as he 
obeyed Jessie’s elaborate instructions. He 
looked so big and he made the room look 
so small, yet he managed deftly and with 
a smiling good-humour to follow the 
behests from the sofa, which changed with 
every fluctuation of the invalid’s inconstant 
mood. 

First, he must place the table at a certain 
angle ; then it was too distant, now again 
it was too near ; the cups were awry, the 
water cold, the bread too thickly cut. 
Tilly listened with a growing indignation 
which was quite as much levelled at the 
brother as the sister. She told herself that 
men of his patient fibre have much to 
answer for in making a capricious woman 
into a tyrant. 

She was too young to make allowance 
for the justice that seeks to be tolerant 
even of intolerance, and she forgot that 
custom had somewhat deadened John’s 
sensibilities, and that he did not feel 
Jessie’s scorpion stings as she felt them. 
Thus it was that a little feeling that had 
in it, perhaps, a mere hint or savour of the 
disdain which Jessie so little troubled 
herself to conceal, had its birth within 
her. So the apparently harmless and 
blameless event of a visit to Fulham 
added another touch to the circumstances 
that were gradually shaping her life. 

She went home alone in a hanson, 
declining John’s escort with a promptitude 
that did not leave him a chance to plead. 

‘*Can’t you see when you're not wanted ?” 
said Jessie, with the charming candour 
that near relations take pleasure in exercis- 
ing towards each other. ‘ You may just 
as well understand once for all, that 
Fulham and South Kensington aren’t quite 
the same thing.” 

‘Was that the reason why you refused 
my company?” he asked rather gravely, 
as he helped her into the cab. 

“T don’t think that question deserves an 
answer,” said Tilly with some haughtiness. 
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“T should have thought I was insulting 
you if I had taken any notice of that 
insinuation.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he said judicially. 
“T understand my uncle’s attitude perfectly, 
and even so far sympathise with it. If he 
were alone, I don’t suppose I’d have 
bothered him with a second visit, but 
there’s you ‘“ 

“ There’s me,” said Tilly, with an attempt 
to rally her gaiety. “Am I expected to 
define my attitude too? I think you must 
come and discover it for yourself.” 

‘That's all I want,” he said steadily. 
“T don’t consider South Kensington so 
difficult to get at as poor Jessie does.” 

* Poor Jessie!” murmured Tilly under her 
breath. ‘ John, John,” she shook her head 
athim ; “if it weren’t so cold I would read 
you a lecture. You are too humble. You 
ought to assert yourself more. Don’t you 
know there’s such a thing as being too 
virtuous ?” 

“T think I can stop short of the 
dangerous point,” he said with a laugh, as 
he bade her good-bye. She laughed too, 
but she went away in a mood of revolt ; 
chiefly in discontent with the intractability 
of circumstance, Jessie was odious. Wasn’t 
it hard, when one had only two cousins in 
the world, that one should be compelled to 
dislike one of them? 

But Jessie’s odiousness, and John’s weak- 
ness in fostering it, were both alike for- 
gotten in the final vexation that crowned 
the day when Uncle Bob refused to go 
with her to Mrs. Popham’s. 

It was the first of that series of enter- 
tainments which were to launch Tilly on the 
social tide, and it had some importance in 
her eyes as a step towards the realisation 
of those dreams that had beguiled the 
simple pair to London. 

“ Not going?” she said in her amazement, 
having hardly grasped the fact. ‘ You are 
not ill?” She looked at him keenly. She 
was standing with her two hands clasping 
his wrists, her head thrown back. They 
had dined, and she recalled with some 
comfort that his appetite had shown an 
undiminished vigour. 

“T’m not complaining,” said he in cha- 
racteristic reply. 

“No, sir, it is I who am complaining,” 
she said. ‘‘ Do you really mean to let me 
go alone, among «ll those strange people ? 
How do you suppose I’m going to talk to 
them, an unfortunate waif as I shall be?” 

‘Well, you needn’t talk. You've only 
got to show up, and they’ll see for them- 





selves how pretty you are. I guess they 
won't mind if you keep quiet, so long as 
they can look at you.” 

She met this without a smile. 

‘You can’t come over me with flattery,” 
she said severely. ‘I thought you were 
quite reconciled to Mrs. Popham? I 
thought you even liked her?” 

“‘ She’s well-meaning enough as far as I 
know,” he said evasively ; but Tilly was 
not to be put off. 

“ Why won’t you go?” she asked. 
must hear the reason.” 

* Well, you see,” he spoke uneasily, “if 
there was one reason, I would give it you 
quick enough ; but there’s dozens, and that 
takes time. And you’ve got your van- 
dykes to think of, my lass,” 

She waved this excuse 
away. 

‘* Well, tell the first of them,” she said. 
“Tt isn’t that you’re not wanted; Mrs. 
Popham is dying to see you. I have it on 
her own testimony ”—a gleam of fun shot 
across her face. ‘It isn’t that you haven’t 
a dress-coat, or gloves, or a flower, even, if 
you want one; it isn’t that you are ill— 
you are shamelessly well, sir; it isn’t that 
you are too lazy to walk, because the 
carriage is coming at nine o’clock. What 
is it?” 

When Tilly said, ‘‘ What is it?” in that 
tone, and with those blue eyes of hers 
looking straight into his, Uncle Bob found 
himself abjectly pushed into a corner from 
which he had not the skill to deliver him- 
self by any subterfuge. 

* You'll do better without me,” he said 
doggedly. 

“ Tt’s for me to judge of that.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he said more firmly ; 
“‘we didn’t come here for nothing. I’ve got 
a pair of eyes in my head, and I can use 
them, though I can’t argufy and chatter 
about nothing by the yard as some folks 
can; and I'll tell you what, my lass—I’ve 
noticed that a young woman takes her po- 
sition from the people she’s got most to do 
with—her father and mother, or it may be, 
her uncle——” 

“Tam proud to take my position from 
my uncle.” 

* Well, well, some day you will,” he said 
with a hint of the old boastfulness, 
“ There'll be a day, and that not very far 
off, when folks ‘ll come begging and 
scraping to know you and me, and it’ll be 
for us to say whether we'll know them or 
not ; but just now—mind you, I don’t say 
they’re better”—he spoke as if he dared 
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her to make this assertion—‘ they’re a 
poor enough lot, as far as I can see, but 
they’re different. They’ve their ways, and 
I’ve my ways, and we don’t hit it off 
together.” 

‘You are richer than any of them,” she 
said, hoping to arouse his latent pride in 
his hard-earned wealth. 

“But I’m not rich enough,” he said 
shortly, and now at last she seemed to have 
got at the reason of his new behaviour. 
“Some of that aristocratic lot have got 
near as big a pile as I have, and they treat 
me as dirt because I made every halfpenny 
of mine myself.” He drew away his hands 
from hers and thrust them out with a vehe- 
ment gesture; the veins in his forehead 
were swelled with the suddenness of his 
passion. ‘ And the poor ones that haven’t 
onesixpence torubagainst another—they’re 
no better. ‘It’s brains that are a man’s 
true wealth,’ says that puppy that sits by 
you—much his brain has done for him— 
but you, my pretty—” He checked himself 
with a great effort, and his tone changed 
from huge scorn to an even womanly 
gentleness at sight of her frightened, dis- 
tracted looks: ‘You're as good as the 
best of them ; they'll find it hard to beat 
you; you'll hold your own, when I’m not 
by to make you ashamed.” 

“ Have lever said that?” She had grown 
very pale, and she spoke with a voice which 
shook with the strength of her feeling. 
** Have I ever shown by word or look, by so 
much as a sign that I—was ashamed of you? 
You daren’t say it!” she challenged him, 
“for I never felt it. I never will feel it. 
I should hate and loathe myself if I did— 
I, who owe everything in the world to you ! 
If you think that of me, I’d better go away. 
Oh, you don’t think it!” she said piteously, 
and, as she read the grieved and surprised 
denial in his face, she went to him and 
burst out sobbing on his breast. 

“Oh,” she said, as she clung to him, 
‘*T wish we had never come here ; I wish 
we had never left Liliesmuir.” 

“Nay, not I,” he said gravely, though 
he held her fast; “it’s a fight, my little 
lass, but we'll win through, never fear.” 

But she felt sadly unvaliant as she crept 
upstairs to dress. At first she had declared 
that she could not and would not go; 
that the world that dared to despise him 
should never have a chance of patronising 
her ; but he soothed and persuaded her 





with what skill he knew; and even her 
limited experience told her that she could 
not treat anything so solemn as a regu- 
larly-accepted engagement with frivolity. 

“Tl go for to-night,” she said, “ but not 
again without you.” 

‘We'll see, we'll see,” he put her off 
with clumsy evasion. 

** What excuse am I to make for you?” 
she asked, hoping that this difficulty might 
yet induce him to change his mind. 

“You might say that I’m expecting a 
friend.” 

“ But you are not expecting a friend.” 

* There’s Behrens,” he began. And then 
he said: “You're quick enough. You'll 
catch at the right thing.” 

“ There’s only one right thing, and that’s 


‘the real reason.” 


“ Well, then, give it them,” he said, with 
a sort of rough enjoyment of the situation. 
“Tell them Bob Burton thinks he’s not 
good enough yet to go among swells; they’ll 
agree with me fast enough, you'll see.” 

But she knew that she could not say this ; 
and in the end she went without knowing 
what she should say, and little guessing how 
rnd it would be made for her to excuse 

im. 

But his decision took the pleasure out 
of her toilet and the innocent triumph which 
she had expected from it. Honoria, who 
knelt on the floor, her neat bodice stabbed 
with pins, and patted, arranged, draped, 
found her for once unappreciative. 

** Don’t ever want to be rich,” said Tilly 
with youthful, tragic gloom. 

“Oh, I’d want it fast enough if that 
were all that was necessary,” said Honoria. 
‘You might as well say, ‘don’t ever want 
to be beautiful.’ The one is about as likely a 
longing to be fulfilled as the other.” 


She peeped at her own image in the || 


glass, and contrasted it discontentedly with 
the other face reflected there. ‘‘I must 
say it’s rather mean of you to be both, 
Tilly.” 

But Tilly did not even notice the dis- 
gaised compliment. Her thoughts were 
going out towards the new perplexities 
which seemed of a sudden to have sprung up 
in her path. Life that with the morning 
hours had seemed so easy was difficult after 
all ; since the breaking of the day she had 
journeyed a long way towards despondency, 
and now it was nightfall within as well as 
without. 
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'THE GAMEKEEPER’S STORY 


'' HERE are very few men in England who are 
naturally more hearty and healthy than 
James Braddock. He is a gamekeeper, and 
lives at Jepson’s Clough, Adlington, near 
Macclesfield. He is stoutly built, and until 
two years ago we may say he never had a 
week’s illness in the whole sixty years of his 
life. One day this summer (1887) he was 
found at home, and in the course of the talk 
that sprang up, Braddock told the following 
story, which we print because it will interest 
many besides himself. 

He said: “Perhaps you have already heard 
about my case, and if so, it’s no use my 
telling it all over again.” 

“T heard it alluded to in Manchester,” 
was the answer, “ but I should like to hear 
it from your own lips.” 

“Well, sir,” said James, “Ill run it over 
for you. I’ve told it lots of times, and it’s 
always done good to somebody. It was two 
years ago this summer that I was taken very 
bad with indigestion. How ill I was, and 
how I finally got cured, is no news to the 
people in this part of the country, sir. 
Scores of them came from far and near to 
see me and talk to me about it. I first 
noticed a dull feeling all over me, and my 
appetite failed so I could eat nothing with- 
out just forcing it down, sir; and then it lay 
like a heavy weight on my stomach. Food 
used to make me feel strong for work and 
exercise, but now it seemed to do me no 
good at all. My mouth tasted bad, and 
when I looked in the glass I saw my skin 
and eyes had a yellow colour, and people 
said I was dreadfully bilious, my liver was 
out of order, and my blood all full of poison. 
And so I believed, for my head ached, and 
my legs and arms ached, as though I had 
some manner of fever hold of me. I took 
pills, and a hundred other medicines, but 
they only made me feel a little easier for a 
day or two, and then I was worse than ever. 

“ After a bit, sir, I began to be short of 
breath, you know, and had to sit down and 
rest, when once I could walk all day without 
being tired or once fetching a long breath. 
I couldn’t make out what was the matter 
with me or whatever had brought it on, but 
I kept on getting worse, and that much I 
was sure of. My heart would flutter and 
get weak and faint in my breast, and that 








frightened me more than the stomach trouble, 
for I didn’t know then that the indigestion 
and dyspepsia were really the cause of it all, 
sir. People kept telling me I had the heart 
disease, and was likely to fall down dead any 
minute. You may fancy how this took all | 
the courage out of me, and I thought my 
work was done in this world. So it went on, 
sir, and neither my friends nor the doctors 
appeared to understand what was ailing me. 

“One day I was taken with such a queer 
spell, it almost scares me to think back to it. 
I couldn’t get my breath. I was choked as 
though a strong man had me by the throat, 
and I was sure I was going to die. he 
people fanned me and gave me whisky, and 
after a while I came out of it, weak as a cat, 
sir, and all in a cold sweat. 

“But my stomach got worse afterwards, 
and I was afraid the choking might come | 
back, and the next time it would certainly | 
kill me. It was about this time, one day, I 
picked up a North Cheshire newspaper and | 
read of a case like mine being cured by 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I thought | 
half-a-crown would na’ break me, and [| 
bought a bottle. The first few doses did 
me good, sir. You wouldn’t’a believed it, 
neither would I, but it did. In a few days, | 
maybe two weeks, sir, my stomach began to | 
act, and my victuals stopped on it, and my 
strength began to come back.” 

“You had no more choking, then ?”’ said 
the visitor. 

“No, sir, not after that. The fluttering 
of the heart troubled me no more, and the 
yellow went out of my eyes and skin ; and, | 
to put it short, sir, after taking two bottles | 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup I got as well as I | 
ever was in my life. What this medicine is | 
made of I don’t know, but I’m sure that it’s ' 
not like anything else. If I hadn’t seen | 
that account of it in the paper, and been led | 
to use it, as certain as I talk to you now, | 
sir, I believe I should have been under the | 
sod months and months ago. I tell about it 
to everybody, and will do so as long as I | 
have a tongue in my head, sir.” | 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for sale | 
by all chemists and medicine vendors, price || 
2s. 6d. per bottle, and by the proprietors, | 
A. J. White, Limited, 35, Farringdon Road, | 
London, E.U. 



























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED ULVERMACHER’S WORLD -FAMED 

APPARATUS— | howe received testimonials fr om thee igwisiens 

i: DRY PLATES, | to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members 
CHEMICALS, etc. | of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


—_ |. The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EX- 
Instructions Given, HAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily removed 
— by means of PULVERMACHER’S world-famed 
Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to convey 
GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON a powerful electric current direct to the affected 
j parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 

the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | symptoms of waste and decay. 


Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
VIDE REVIEWS. writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used Mr. PUL- 


on « ” VERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the course 
Post Free, 6d. “ Before I Began to Speak.” Bya Bany. of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of their 


Post Free, 6d, “Heart or Brain.” great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 

Post Free, 6d. ‘How to Become Witty.” or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be 

Post Freez, 1d. “How to Choose a Member for) serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 
Parliament.” Dr. C. Hanprietp Jonks, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 


St. Mary's Hospital, says :—‘'I ‘am satisfied ‘that Mr. 

Fleet Printing Weeks, 06, Whiteizinss Stesst, PULVERMAC SHER is is poy honest and earnest labourer in 

VIDE REVIEWS. the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 

Post Free, 1s., Cloth, 28. “*The Beauties of Festus.” every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
Selections from P. J. BaiLey’s celebrated Poem. men.” 


Dr. Gotpine Brirp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hosnital, 
Longmans & Co., Paternoster Row, London, |... s\T'can hardly recommend Mr. PULVERMACHER'S 
VIDE REVIEWS. INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical 

Post FREE, 28., Boards; Cloth, 3s. 6d. “The World) brethren.” 


‘of Thought.” A Novel. For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London. **Gatvanism: Nature's CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 


Post Free,4d. “How to Form the Habit of} V!™" Enzxey.” Post Free from 


1.3. Allman & oon School Booksellers, 67, New| PULVERMACHER’S CALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


Oxford Street, W. 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSES 


Or Apartments Throughout on 
MOEDER S j HI 


The Original, Best, 























AND 


Most Liberal. 





CIVEN. 
a ea 8 = Full Particulars, Estimates, 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868.11 + he MY Press Opinions, Private Testi- 

















monials. Post Free. 


F. M O Ei D E R, 
248, 249, 260, Tottenham Court Road, and 49, 20, u, Morwell Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 

A Six-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £50. 
An Hight-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £100. 
A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £3800. 


——aee 












































ADVERT ISEMEN TS. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


OBTAINED WITH EXPEDITION BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


(BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE) 
59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


And Regulation Forms for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
on application by post or otherwise. 


BRADSHAW’S British and Continental Guides. 

BRADSHAW’S Handbooks to France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, Normandy, Brittany, Tyrol, India, Paris, Great Britain, &c. 

BRADSHAW’S Handbook to the Turkish Empire. JIliustrated with Maps, &c., in 2 vols., 
10s. each. Vol. I.—'Turkry 1N Europe. Vol. 11.—Syria and Panestine. 

BRADSHAW’S Anglo-French, German, Italian, and Spanish Phrase-Books. 1s. each. 

Latest Editions of MURRAY’S, BAEDEKER’S, BADDELEY’S, BLACK’S, NELSON'S, and 
STANFORD'S Guides, BALL'S Western and Central Alps, PACKE’S Pyrenees, 
BENNETT'S Norwegian Guide and Phrase-Book. 

HARPER'S, APPLETON’S, and other Handbooks for AMERICA, EUROPE, and the 
EAST. 

BESLEY’S Devon Guides, Views, &«. NELSON’S Views, KELLER’S, LEUTHOLD’S, and 
ZIEGLER’S Maps of Switzerland. MAYR’S Map of the Tyrol. PACKE’S Map of 
the Central Pyrenees. 

FRITH’S Photographic Views. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
FIVE GOLD MEO “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKES | 
POWDER — mciJ00 MIXTURE, 


whatever canse arising. For sadn Pm Soree of 


FOR PASTRY¥:PUDDINCS. TEA-CAKES kinds, Bkin and Flood Disesees, its eflecte are FE, 
ousands of testimonials from perts. n bottles, 28. 
AND W HOL ES OME BR EA D. each, and in case of six times the qut ntity, 11s. each, of all 
————ee ema Obemiste. Sent to any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by tre 
__BORWIOK'S GOLD. MEDAL OUSTARD POWDER Proprietors, 
es Gelicr a vy 
Fanaa es st rah ca numbers use st, and THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
ou wit a toe Dealers, and 
Stores in d, and Bd, Packets, and 6d, an - DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them z= a 


time and then havethem return again. I mean aradical cure, | ¢ AY” 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING : ’ 

















SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases, Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a Treatise and a 


Free Bottle of fallible 1 Give Add full. | » 
ease: seal hw comer Syme 1 aihuiacun aed ‘HIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 


Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon 8t., London. 
CONSUMPTION BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
a 


POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and ts unrivalled in 


have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy, 

that I will send TWO BOTTLES FRER, together with an 
KNTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this | Somplaints incidental to Females, 
Disease, to any sufferer. Give Address in full. Dr. T. A. 
SLOCUM, 6, Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 




































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DR. 


‘RNTONED 2'TMO 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
RONCHITIS. 





J. COLLIS BROWNES 8 From can 


R. 
CHLORODYNE. — 
ROWNE (late Army Medical Staff) 


which he coined the word CHL 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE TN 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of, 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be disco-| 
vered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the for-| 
mula has neverbeen published. it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the effect 
that a compound is identical with Dr. 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. _| 

This Caution is necessary, as many} 
persons deceive purchasers by false re- 
presentations. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.— Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. FAS Se woop. stated 
ublicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
ROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLYthe 
INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE., that 
the whole story of the defendant Free-| 
man was deliberately untrue, and he} 
sogrented to say it had been sworn to. 2 





Bee The Times, July 13th, 1564. 


B 
DISCOVERED a REMEDY to denote > Dna -T. Day gprone, Lenten. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, 
from a tirm conviction that it is deci- 
dedly the best, and also from a sense of 
duty we owe to the rofession and the 
public, as we are of opinion thut the 
substitution of any other than Collis 
Browne’sis a deliberate breach of faith 
onthe part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike. We are, Sir, faith- 
fully yours, SYMES & CO., Members of 
the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His 
_ Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE £, me TRUE 
PALLIATIV 
EURALGIA, Gour, "CANCER, 
Ee Oem Ere 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 
Geine which assuages PAIN of 
RY KI ND, atiords a calm, re- 
= shing sleep WITHOUT HEAD- 
ACHE, and th VIGORATES the ner- 
vous system when exhausted. 4 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks ot 

2°8 IA) pacern SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, eye 


THE GREAT 
SPECIFIC 


UNV IVNIDLUVU 


IARRHWA, DYSENTERY.| 
GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, | 
ndon. REPORT that it ACTS asa 
CHARM, one dose generally sufticient. 
. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, C al! 
cutta. states: “2 DOSES COMPI JETE- 
LYC — ME of DIARRH(CA.” 
& Co., Pharmaceutical 
emit, Simla. Jan. 5, 1880. 


We congratulate ou upon 
the widespread reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for 
itself all over the East. As a remedy 
of general utility, we much question 
whether a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a 
place in every Anglo-Indian home. ‘The 
other brands, we are happy to say, are 
now relegated to the native bazaars, 
and, judging from their sale, we fancy 
their sojourn there will be but evanes- 
cent. We conld multiply instances ad 
* nitum of the extraordinary efficac 
DR. COLLIS BROWNE 
CHLORODYNE in Diarrhoea and 
Dysentery ,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgia MPORTANTCAUTI 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a IMMENSE SALE of this REEDS 
general sedative, that have occurred as given rise to mony UNSCRUPU- 
under our personal observationduring LOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful to 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, seeess =e Mark. Of all Chemists. 
and even in the more terrible forms 1s. 14d. — 4s. 6d. 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed E MANUFACTURER, 
its surprisingly controiling power. J.T. DAVEN ‘Po RT, 33Gt. Russell St.,W.O. 











KEATINGS 


BEST 


COUGH CURE. 





Sold everywhere in 


Tins, 


1/1} each. | 





LOZENGES 












































VALUABLE & EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON'S 


properties, have gained an almost 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercu 


or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto have prove 
their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 


ed 


Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 


LIVER, and KIDNEYS; 


also in RHE UMATISM, ULCERS, 


SORES, andall SKIN DISEASES—these PILLS being a DIRECT 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 


In Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1}d., ail 2s. gd., by G. WHELPTON 


& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet ’Street, London, and sent free 





Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 





to 


any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
RIKAYE'S WORSDELLSH 


table. Mrcury. 





They are a PROMPT and CERTAIN CURE for INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, 
CONSTIPATION, BILE, NERVOUSNESS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, etc. They cool and PURIFY 
the BLOOD thoroughly, and as a mild but eftectual aperient they have no equal. For Ladies 
of all ages they are invaluable, as they thoroughly cleanse the system, remove all irregularities, 

and restore to complete Health. 


IN USE FOR NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s.1%d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
Always 
ask for 





Guaranteed 
Pure & Soluble 


0coa 


(REGISTERED.) 











cote teak Sans a eames és LOSS of VITAL ENERGY, 
ey Mae hs wee NERVOUS & GENERAL DEBILITY, 
Belt has completely cured me of TORPID LIVER, KIDNEY DISEASES, 

° y and all ORGANIC 
exhaustion, accompanied DERANGEMENTS, 
at times by paintul yield more readily to the 


s healing influences of mild 
upon defective te Electricity, nerated 


circulation natural, agreeable by wearing I 
and certain remedy Electrop i and certain remedy 
for all diseases of the Appliances, il diseases of the 
NERVES, STOMACH, than to any NERVES, STOMACH, 
LIVER & KIDNEYS. known to LIVER & KIDNEYS. 
New Pamphlet and Advice free. s New Pamphlet anc Advice free. 


will be sent post free for 21s. P.O. by 
The Medical Battery Co. Ld. 








Konner & RWtdoone Vi\ace 


FROM 
MEASLES 
PROMOTES 


SMALL POX &c. 
THE HEALTHY A LUXURY 
FOR THE BATH. 
THE SKIN ‘ INVALUABLE 


: ~ FOR:THE NURSERY 
THE OWL TRUE ANTISEPTIC 
SOAP wriTisH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
most errecrivein SKIN 
DISEASES. LANCET) 





> 2x, 
TABLETS 68l/- 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. / 
“RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 























